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Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
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“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
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from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“T have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
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w rorld tour than that conducted by Miss Allen in 
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elementary readers an important factor in every geog- 
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Ten or more copies__-_-_____-_-_-- Scilecnesitiegliaae 1.44 postpaid 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 

By Harlan C. Hines 
After a preliminary discussion of the junior high school considered in a general way, the 
author treats in the seven successive chapters the curricula of the junior high school; the 


material is comprehensive and replete with specific suggestions. 
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claimed for the 6.3.3 type of school or- 
ganization over the traditional 8.4 type 
that the former lends itself more readily to 
viding for individual differences in capacities, 


rests, needs and achievements. It is possible 


1 


the Junior High School, so we are told, to 


0 bite tia 


nize these kinds of individual differences 
to plan to take care of them adequately and 
eitectively without undue waste of time an] 
rt and without incurring prohibitive expense. 


— 


means by which it is proposed to accomplish 
Hus end in the Junior High School are as follows: 


| 1. Through the organization of a limited num- 
| ber of different curricula, each containing 
groups of constant and variable courses. 

of 


} perhaps radically from the course of study 


2. Through a program studies differing 
usually found in the corresponding grades of 
the traditional school. 

Through worthwhile and socialized courses 
} of study adapted to the differing needs and 
} interests of pupils 12 to 16 years of age. 
}+. Through a type of instruction that takes 
into account individual differences and the 
needs of adolescents. 

Through a definite and effective plan of 
} educational and vocational guidance. 

6. Through the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences in capacities, interests and needs in 
the organization and conduct of classes and 
class work. 


Chrough the organization and administration 





‘f student activities on a more comprehen- 
ive plan than is usually found in the tradi- 
tional school. 


is my purpose to give a brief account of 
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Individual Differences and the Junior High School 

: By E. S. BRINKLEY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk. 

NE of the most important advantages what the Junior High Schools in Norfolk have 


planned and have accomplished in making provis- 
ion for individual differences and to show to what 
extent they have employed and are still employ- 
ing the means listed above. 

First, we have afforded the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to explore his aptitudes, needs and capa- 
cities by permitting him to choose one of the 
four curricula as follows: 


1. Academic, a general curriculum for the pupil 
who has not reached a decision in regard to 
his future career, either educational or 
vocational. 

2. Foreign language, a curriculum for the stu- 


dent who plans to go to college. French or 
Latin may be taken. 
3. Commercial. 
4. Industrial Arts, a curriculum emphasizing 
«+ shop work for boys and home economics for 
girls. 
Usually the pupil enters upon one of these dif- 
curricula at 
All of these curricula contain as 


ferentiated the beginning of his 
eighth year. 
constants English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, music, art, physical training and addi- 
tional work in industrial training. \We believe 
the opinion is strengthening that a large amount 
of differentiation is unwise for pupils in the 


of 


study provided for all pupils should be so or- 


Junior High School. Rather, the courses 
ganized that they furnish by their breadth and 
richness opportunities for exploration that will 
be common to all. 

Intimately connected with the subject of dif- 
ferentiation is that of guidance. \Ve are con- 


vinced that a tremendous amount of educational 
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waste results from offering to pupils courses 
and subject matter thoroughly unsuited to their 
capaciti iter In the high schools of 
oul s) t 1] Nimately fifty per cent of 
pupils who take Latin in their first year do not 
continu ubje second year. Similar 
examples of waste and loss of valuable time in 
our schools could be multiplied. Our experi 
ence in Norfolk has convinced us that a large 


part of this waste can be avoided by a common 
sense plan of guiding the pupil into a course 
to be suited to his probable future 


that appear: 


needs and that, judging from his previous school 

record and his intelligence quotient, he seems 

likely to be able to pursue with profit and suc- 

cess. 

High 
S 


We have endeavored in our Junior 


Schools to place in several homogeneous ability 
groups all pupils in the same grade and curri- 


culum. This homogeneous grouping is done 
upon the basis of a rather thorough-going plan 
of testing for mental ability and school achieve- 
ment. In one of the Junior High Schools all 
entering pupils are grouped on the basis of com- 
bined scores derived from the results of a men- 
tal test, a standardized achievement examination, 
and the rating of teachers. The actual school ac- 
complishment of the several groups has tended to 
show that the grouping has been effectively done. 
Ability grouping seems to bring worthwhile re- 
sults in opportunities for better instruction and 
in pe rinitting modifications in the courses of 
study to fit groups of different ability. For in- 


stance, it is possible to have in English two 
courses of study, an enriched course for the 
brighter groups and a minimum essentials course 


for slow 
guidance, 


groups. Moreover, as a basis for 
the results of the mental and achieve- 
ment tests are invaluable. To illustrate, we do 
not permit a pupil to take Latin whose [Q is 
below 100 and whose previous school grades have 
been below B. 

The establishment of Junior High Schools has 
in almost every instance resulted in a_ rather 
thorough scrutiny of the courses of studies of- 
fered in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
Attention has been focused upon the curriculum 
and upon curriculum making. Those who have 


worked at all in this field have rather generally 


reached the conclusion that revision and modifica- 
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tion Of our courses of study are desirable and 
necessary and that we should be more concerned 
with what we are teaching than how we are 
teaching. The center of interest seems to have 
shifted from method to subject matter and cur- 


ricula. It is at once clear that thorough revisions 


of our courses of study were possible without 
the Junior High School, but until the new type 
of school seemed to call for a new type of cur- 
riculum and subject matter, revisions in the 8.4 
organization were somewhat rare. Once these 
revisions were begun, the practice has spread 
outside the Junior High Schools. I see no rea- 
son why the pupils in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades, even though it may not be practic- 
able to organize these grades into Junior High 
Schools, should not have some of the advantages 
offered by the revised courses of study that have 
been developed in some of the Junior High 
Schools of the country. 

Our experience in Norfolk in curriculum mak- 
ing for the Junior High Schools has led us ap- 
parently to these conclusions in regard to sub- 


ject matter. 


1. Mathematics. The type of mathematics that 
should be offered in these grades is general 
mathematics ; some arithmetic, some intuitive 
geometry and some algebra in each of the 
three years, with the emphasis upon arith- 
netic in the seventh grade, shifting to em- 
phasis upon algebra in the ninth. A modified 
tvpe of mathematics for slow, retarded and 
over-age pupils. who find formal algebra and 
geometry beyond their ability, is necessary 


and practicable. 


~ 


2. English. Composition and literature should 


receive equal attention. Grammar is neces- 
sary for the aid it brings to composition. 
This does not mean that grammar should be 
slighted, but its real place in a course of 
study in English language should be under 
stood. Literature affords an opportunity for 
the enrichment of the course of study for 
groups of superior ability. 
3. Science. General science is the only scienc 
that should be taught in the Junior High 
School. No other subject lends itself so 
readily to project teaching and to the social 


ized recitation. Centered as it should b 
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around the common experiences of com- 
munity life, general science can be made a 
quickening influence upon the pupil, open- 
ing his eyes and his mind to the natural 
wonders that lie about him and helping him 
to assume toward all problems the scientific 
attitude. 

Social 


clusion in regard to social studies. 


\We have reached no con- 
We be- 


lieve that the history usually taught in these 


studies. 


grades fails short of serving many of the 
worthy ends of social studies in our schools. 
This is particularly true of ancient history 
as frequently found in the ninth year. We 
are inclined to believe that the type of social 
studies that ultimately come to be 
adopted for Junior High Schools is general 
from 


will 
social science, drawing its material 
and 
J. M. Glass has this to say on 


geography, history, civics, sociology 
economics. 
this subject, “In time, the term, ‘general 
social science’ will be used as extensively as 
are today the terms ‘general science’ and 
‘general mathematics.’ The discovery of in- 
terest and capacity is as probable in the field 
of social science as in the field of natural 
science.” 

Practical Arts. 


to this school activity that the Junior High 


We have assumed in regard 


School period is a time for general training 
and not for vocational training. We believe 
that for boys in the Junior High School there 
should be provided a rather large number 
of varied shop activities; that these activities 
should be carried on in much the same spirit 
that pervades the craft activities of Boy 
Scouts; and that they provide experiences 
which are extremely valuable for all boys. 
\Ve hope to have in the near future a “gen- 
eral shop” including probably the following 
activities: woodworking, electricity, sheet 
metal, cement work, and painting and finish- 
ing. For retarded pupils and for those who 
are likely to leave school early and go into 
the industries, the Junior High School is of- 
fering industrial training with a different ob- 
jective. For girls we are offering cooking, 
sewing and home making, some of each to 


all girls and six periods a week in_ these 


branches to a limited number who elect this 

work. 
6. Fine Arts—Music and Art. We have acted 
upon the principle that no boy or girl in 
Junior High School should lose contact with 
either of these subjects. Our point of view 
consumers rather 
Arts. The 
emphasis then is upon appreciation, music 


is that we are to train 
than producers of the Fine 
appreciation and the appreciation of art, 
both based upon such knowledge of funda- 
mentals as should be the common possession 
of all. 
our American communities, respected and 


The time has passed when leaders in 


respectable citizens, can say with a touch 
of pride that they know nothing of art or 
of music. 

While we have not 
reached a point where we are willing to say 


N 


Physical Training. 
that all formal work in our gymnasiums 
should be dispensed with, we are acting upon 
the assumption that this type of work should 
not dominate the activities in the gymna- 
siums. Games play an important part in 
We 


hoping to have, in time, a much closer cor- 


our physical education program. are 
relation between physical training, as such, 


and certain other related activities in our 
Junior High Schools such as classroom work 
in hygiene, corrective measures with under- 
weight pupils, and the forming of correct 
personal habits of diet, sleep and cleanli- 
ness. 


The teachers who are working in our Junior 
High Schools have been generally successful in 
for 
through their methods of instruction. The Junior 


making provision individual differences 


High School is not a high school on a small scale, 
but is a distinct type of school. It should in 
time develop a method of instruction that is 


adapted to the needs of pupils of this age. It is 
not desirable to have the teachers imitate the 
teaching methods of high school instructors. Our 


Junior High School teachers have been sympa- 
thetic to the needs of pupils and diligent in tak- 
ing care of laggards and the unambitious. Our 
record for elimination on account of failure in 


The 


teaching 


school subjects is rather good. 
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methods in the Junior High School, we think, 
should be such that the pupil as he passes from 
the several grades of the school will improve his 
ability to study independently and to perform 
satisfactorily any school task with a minimum 
of teacher aid. 

We 


ties, usually referred to as extra curricular, have 


are convinced that certain school activi- 


an educative value so real and so important that 
we cannot afford longer to neglect them or to 
Nor- 


folk in our Junior High Schools we have taken 


leave them unorganized or undirected. In 


the position that it pays to encourage these ac- 
tivities and to enlarge their scope, and we are 
willing to give the time and energy that must go 
into their organization and direction. Some of 
the extra curricular activities that we have found 
of 


papers, athletics and home room activities. 


value are: assemblies, clubs, school news- 
In re- 
gard to assemblies, the program for the most part 
should consist of things done by pupils rather 
than by members of the faculty or by persons 
In to 


athletics, we have definitely abandoned the idea 


brought in from the outside. regard 


of the “varsity” team and are emphasizing the 


Is Music Needed in the Rural Schools? 
KATHLEEN SAVILLE, Christiansburg. 


CANNOT think of a people who may more 
thoroughly enjoy singing or music than the 
people living on farms away from the at- 
tractions of the towns and cities. The purest 
What 
joy might be brought to the lonely farm mother, 
the lor filled in 
brightened bv music. =| 


and best music should appeal to them. 


and ig evenings at home and 


vy songs and cannot 
think of a greater joy that has come to my life 
than the songs sung around the fireside on the 
long winter evenings or around the campfires in 
the summer in my childhood or girlhood on the 
farm. 

When we think of the musical instruments, the 
victrolas and radios that are being sold to farm 
people, when we go back in the mountains and 
hear the ballads that 
father to when 


are handed down from 


son. we visit these mountain 


homes and are entertained with the fiddle, the 
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importance of having large numbers of boys par- 
ticipate in each branch of athletics. If the or- 
ganization and direction of these kinds of worth- 


while activities impose upon the teachers and 


principals too great a burden, I believe that many jf 


communities can be convinced of their educative 


value and persuaded to pay for them. Nowhere 
in the work of the Junior High School are there 
better opportunities for making the right kind of 
provision for individual differences than in its 
extra curricular activities. 

In conclusion, may I say that we in Norfolk 
have begun a number of things and have com- 
pleted few. In a number of these things that 
we have attempted in the Junior High School w 
have advanced far enough to convince us that] 
we are on the right track. With regard to others 
we are still in doubt. We hope that we shall 
have the vision and the determination that will 
enable us to build solidly, and shall be able to 


keep the open mind and the high heart without 











which we can never hope to come to the fulfill- 
ment of many of the things that the Junior High 
School now so splendidly promises. 


banjo, accordian, guitar and organ, we find the 
love of music everywhere. : 
In olden times the singing school master held} 


He 


taught the curiously shaped notes and many 


full sway in many of the rural districts. 


other technicalities that helped the church choirs 
and also helped the people sing the camp meet} 


ing hymns. In parts of our State the daughter: 





on the large country estate were taught to play 





on the spinet and sing the old songs. Th 
fiddlers and banjo men played the music for thd 
stately minuets, Virginia reels and other dances 
In other parts of the State the sturdy pionec: 
forefathers danced the square dance to the tun 
of “Turkey in the Straw” and other favorit 
pieces played by the banjo men and fiddlers§ 
Everywhere music played a large part in countr ; 
life. 
Should taught in the countr 


music be 
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schools? Go with me to a farm home where 
the members of the family have a special talent 
for music and spend the night and listen to them 
sing for us the songs learned in school accom- 
panied by the piano or the violin and see the pride 
of the delighted parents. Go with me to the 


little mountain one-room school and see the 


happy faces of these children when singing their 
Go to a “Night Meet- 
mountain 


action songs and games. 
in’ in these far back districts and 
hear how the people will call again and again for 
“Lil Liza “Smiles,” “Nellie Gray,” and 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale.” 
for “How a Foundation,” 
“Nearer My God to Thee” and other standard 


hymns. 


’ 


Jane,’ 


Some will 


always ask Firm 


Should not these people who are so thirsty 
for music have it brought to them by the teacher 
in the school, in some places the only one of a 
few new people who enter the neighborhood dur- 
ing the year? | 

I visited a mountain school not long since and 
noticed that the room had been brightered by 
flags cut from paper by the children. I asked 
some questions about the flag and found that 
these children loved it. They gladly repeated the 
oath of allegience. I felt that right there in that 
mountain community was something that would 
help with the protection of this great nation of 
ours as much as an expensive fort. How im- 
portant it is for all of the people to know what 
our flag stands for, but it is equally important 
for them to know along with this our national 
songs. 

Henry W. Grady, our great Southern states- 
“Better than 
battlements and towers and armaments for our 


man, said somewhat in these words, 


country’s safety is the happy and _ contented 

itizen who will give his life to protect the home 
How much music does 
foster a love for that home. 


that he loves so well.” 
How could our men in the World War have 
ed the strain over there without the soothing 
and cheering effect of music. “Mother Machree,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and other dear old songs 
it would bring them back to their own fire- 
le, it would seem, were their favorites, making 


them give even their lives to protect their 
homes made happier because of the brightness 
and cheerfulness of music in many of them. 

Think of a keener appreciation of nature 
taught to these country children. The country 
child is surrounded with the beauties and de- 
lights of nature. A child will always be more 
interested in a bird after singing a song about 
it, especially if the song has a bird call in it. 
A pretty flower or insect will mean more to him 
after singing a song about it. Some beautiful 
poems containing pictures of farm life have been 
set to music and will help the child when grown 
to man’s estate to see not only the clods at his 
feet but the flowers and the beautiful skies. 

School songs and yells will help create school 
spirit so badly needed in the country. Songs 
about our nation’s heroes, war songs, will aid in 
teaching history and will add to the child’s noble 
thoughts. Literature is made more meaningful 
to the country child by poems or nursery rhymes 
set to music. 

How can this change be brought about? 
Why should the overcrowded curriculum of the 
rural schools have music added to it? The rural 
population is changing. In many places the best 
families are moving away. The automobile has 
come. The city and town jazz and music that 
the best people of the city do not enjoy has come 
to the country boy and girl. The old-time sing- 
ing school teacher is no more. Some boys and 
girls who may have a great talent for music 
have had to allow it to go undeveloped. \Ve are 
looking to the strong country schools to keep 
in the country districts health workers, strong 
churches, and we must also look to them to keep 
the purest music and develop the latent talents 
in these communities. Our country boys and 
girls are not yet getting a square deal. Their 
school term is too short, their teachers are often 
weak and they do not have adequately equipped 
school buildings. But we rural workers have 
before us a vision of a rejuvenated rural com- 
munity with consolidated schools where possible 
and well equipped one-room schools with strong 


teachers and fewer grades, a strong Community 


Improvement League with a community chorus 
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as one of its features, and the children singing 


happily under the direction of well trained 


supervisors, not only in the wealthier districts, 


but also on the mountain tops or in the lone- 


some valley or hamlets wherever our schools 


may be. When this vision becomes a reality our 


EDUCATION 


lation may never fear that our homes made 


so much happier and sweeter will not always be 
protected in the same way that the people of 
Switzerland or the Spartans protected their 


homes in by-gone days. 


County Geography Supplements 


By WILSON GEE, Professor of Rural Economics and Rural Sociology, University of Virginia 


the features of the Abyssinian 
ghlands and of Somaliland and _ prac- 
tically to neglect those of the county in 
which the pupil is living is not merely a blunder 

it is little short of 


In our geography teaching a 


pedagogic crime and a severe loss in citizenship 
training. .\ very high percentage of the pupils 
the accurate figure | have not been able to dis- 
cover—never reside outside of their local com- 
inunities, and a still higher proportion do not go 
for long at a time beyond the confines of their 
native counties. 

A knowledge of Uruguay and Ecuador is of 
body of 


for a moment 


considerable value to this great our 


future citizenship, and it is not 


meant to disparage a very thorough treatment of 


such topics ng the content of our geography 


courses. It 1s contended, however, that they 
should be liberally 


v supplemented by a more or 
| consideration of the county of resi- 


less prac l 


dence and its economic and social resources. 


Our public schools are the training ground of 


the nation. The ideas implanted there into fertile 


brains of bright youngsters, and of apparently 


dull ones, will some day spring into the 


function of actual achievement. If it is taught 


that the county is backward in its industrial de- 


velopment but that potential water power is 


near by, materials are available, etc., one 


day some of these children, grown to manhood 


and with more of venture and aggressiveness 
than the rest, are going to make the wheels of 


various industries hum with the harnessed energy. 
If the chasm 


ment in agric 


between possibility and achieve- 


ultural lines is shown to be vast, 


and his county pride is appealed to, more of 


motive is provided in the little future farmer to 


make him a larger factor in his community. How 


ever be secured unless a_ basic 


knowledge as to what progress is be laid in the 
minds of those who are to promote such forward 
development ? 

With these ideas in mind, and many more like 
them, a demonstration of their concrete practical 
expression was undertaken the past summer in 
the Summer Quarter of the University of Vir- 
ginia through the helpful co-operation of Dean 
Maphis. The counties of Campbell, 


Fairfax and Rockingham were chosen because of 


Charles G. 


the interest taken in the plan by the division su- 
perintendents and teachers of those counties, and 
also on account of the availability of material. 


geography supplements have been com- 


County g 
pleted for these counties, approved by the re- 


spective county schoof boards and will this session 


xe taught as an integral part of the geography 
courses in the schools throughout the county. 
The teachers writing these supplements are: 
Campbell county—Miss Rosa Gilliam, principal 
of the Naruna High School, Miss Rachel Whit- 
low of the Rustburg High School, and Mrs. 
Rodney Clarke of the Fairview Heights Graded 
School. Fairfax county—Misses Sadie C. Det- 
wiler, principal, and Hallie Nickell and Katharine 
Harrison of the Floris Vocational Agricultural 
High School, and Miss Fanny T. Johnson, prin- 
cipal of the Clifton High School. Rockingham 
county—Mliisses Virginia Good, Effie Early and 
Margaretta Coffman of the Dayton High School, 
Miss 


Junior High School. 


and I-rieda 


Johnson of the Harrisonburg 


The writer has never before taught a course in 
which there was the uniformity of interest an! 
enthusiasm in the work. 
these teachers are natives of the county in which 


they are working, and the task was with them 


labor of love for which they strove diligently, in- 
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ligently and highly effectively in and out of 
~s season, 

he idea has long and widely prevailed that 

more definitely instruction can be made in 
ms of every day life, the more valuable it will 

\Il good geography teachers have made their 
pils study their native counties with varying 
crees of thoroughness. But sufficient time has 
been available on the part of the teacher to 


the research necessary to present the work 


More often the instructor, in the 
main through no fault of her own, has known 
little about the county. 


effectively. 


Such supplements as 
those prepared for Campbell, Fairfax and Rock- 
ingham cownties can and should be written for 
every county in Virginia the United 
States. So far as the writer knows, these county 


and in 


The idea is 
unportant enough and practical enough to become 
general in its application. 


geography supplements are unique. 


Rural Education and Vocational Guidance 
By MRS. KATHERINE COOK, Chief of Division Rural Education, U, S. Bureau of Education 


DUCATION in rural communities is large- 
ly a matter of appreciation and organiza- 
tion. Appreciation among country people 

the aims, objectives and needs of modern 
hools for country children, and a type of or- 
ganization which makes it possible to extend to 
rural communities schools which fulfill these aims 
and supply these needs without prohibitory ex- 
pense of upkeep in taxation. Provision for voca- 
tional education and educational guidance is dif- 
ult 1 


because we lack the conditions indicated. 


rhe 


l 


breadth of curriculum implied by inclusion 


}of these subjects has not yet been attained in any 


large number of rural communities. 

\WWe are developing an exceedingly complex in- 
The United States Census of 
cupations for 1920 listed more than 600 special- 


lustrial society. 


ized occupations under the major occupational 
New inventions, 


oups. new processes, new 
Hsocial and economic relationships are creating 
occupations at an astounding rate. 
quality of occupational opportunity is the 
very essence of our American democracy. The 
on has been peopled largely by emigrants 
older world states where freedom of oc- 
Feupational choice is denied in varying degrees. 


ceaseless shifting of our native population 


vo ite leave 


m community to community, farm to city, and 
ptate to State has been prompted largely by the 
earch for better occupational opportunity. We 
We de- 
Our working population is fluid and 
Where unusual demand 
ts in a particular occupation for workers it 


e among us no occupational castes. 
none, 


his we are blessed. 


i pag = 


quickly be met by transfer of workers from 


other occupations. Where a particular occupa- 
tion is temporarily or permanently depressed the 
workers do not form bread lines or exist on 
doles ; they transfer easily to related occupations ; 
our productive life goes on; and our traditions 
which encourage the worker to success through 
climbing the occupational ladder are preserved. 
In the growing complexity of our occupational 
life the question we must answer is, How can 
we maintain this condition so fortunate for the 


individual in happiness and in rewards for 
strenuous endeavor and for the social whole in 
maintaining balance in the field of economic 


relationships ? 
I submit as minimum requisites : 


I. We must safeguard our traditions of the 
worker and his work through education. (enera- 
tion after generation must have this essentially 
American attitude fixed through education. 
There is a natural tendency for people doing the 
same work and having like standards of living to 
form social groups which become castes and give 
to blocs under favorable conditions. 


rise Our 


young must be given a “mind set” against this 
condition if we escape it. The essential philo- 
sophy in public education is one that will not 
countenance any deliberate effort to make the 
farmer’s son a farmer or the mechanic's son a 
mechanic. There should be a wider appreciation 
of this among certain groups of rural school 


workers. 


II. \We must see to it that vocational guidance 
rather than vocational training characterizes early 


This 


secondary education in grades 7, 8 and 9%. 
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Jesse H, Newton, the newly elected president 


of the National Education Association, has 
pledged himself to work for two things para- 
mount in the National Education Association 
program: the enactment of the Education Bill 
and the enlargement of the association member- 
ship. 

President Newlon has been superintendent of 
the Denver schools since 1920. In Denver his 
leadership has expressed itself in the establish- 
ment of a single salary schedule, in the starting 
of an $8,500,009 building program, and in the 
development of a program for the revision of the 
course of study. One of Mr. Newlon’s special 
problems in Denver has been the need of de- 
fending public education from the attack of cer- 
tain newspaper interests which have attempted 
a campaign to gain control of the schools and 


throw them into politics. 





implies that children shall first be taught the 
characteristics of a variety of occupations; that 
they have a chance to experience broadly ap plic- 
able skills than narrowly 


limited skills; that they have an opportunity to 


vocational rather 
test their abilities to do specific things required 
in different occupations; that they be taught the 
ways and the requirements for entrance into dif- 
ferent Occupations and that they be taught very 
definitely the relation of specific fields of subject 
matter offered by the high school to occupations 
they have under consideration. 

III. We must insure in education that every 
child to the limit of his ability acquires facility 
in the use of those tools which are fundamental 
to human intercourse. I mean of course thorough 


education in the elementary and_ secondary 


school subjects. Facility in the use of the funda- 
mental tools of language and numbers are the 
chief means of occupational freedom. These are 
common tools to all occupations. These are the 
tools which make shifting from occupation to oc- 
cupation as one succeeds possible. The acquisi- 


mechanical skills tends to fix the 


tion of mere 


status of the worker. Vocational education in 
America must develop an adaptable worker not 
an automaton. Accordingly we must not make 
education narrowly vocational too early and we 
must not stress too much the skill side of highly 
specialized jobs at any time. We cannot know 
that we are training a bricklayer, a plasterer, a 
boilermaker, a farmer, a telephone operator, a 
stenographer, a filing clerk, a teacher, or a lawyer. 
Rather are we training productive workers who 
will begin occupational life, probably in the field 
for which immediate training is being undergone, 
but who will also probably shift from occupa- 
tion to occupation usually in a related field but 
possibly in an unrelated field as universally use- 
ful creative qualities are evidenced and recog- 
nized by those who need workers. 

To offer these advantages to rural children 
through our schools is our problem. It is not 


beyond solution. A general reorganization to 


yrovide professional administration and adequate 
| 


support for rural schools are among the es- 
sentiaks. 
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How Two Teachers Propose to Carry on Health Instruction in 
Their Schools 


By CARRIE BURNLEY, Charlottesville 


Personal Hygiene 

LEANLINESS of the body will be taught 
C “day by day in every way.” All visible 

parts will be duly inspected, also teeth, 
clothing, shoes, handkerchiefs and all else. Em- 
phasis will be laid upon frequent bathing, regu- 
lar cleaning of the teeth and hair, the proper 
care of the nails and much will be discussed re- 
garding attractive and unattractive personal- 
ities. 

The children will be taught that fresh air, 
proper food, right exercise, water in abundance, 
free from harmful germs, and the right num- 
ber of hours of sleep will make them not only 
healthy, but good to look at. Even with my 
little people that last appeal counts. 

They will be taught how to chew their food, 
what kind of food is best for little growing 
bodies, the harmfulness of too many sweets, of 
cigarettes, of unnecessary stimulants and of un- 
clean habits. 

They will be taught to observe most care- 
fully the health rules which are posted always 
in our schoolrooms. Many of the above men- 
tioned lessons will be taught by actually doing 
the things being taught. We will have concert 
exercises in brushing teeth, we will “cough and 
sneeze” into handkerchiefs with dancing eyes 
looking out enjoying the fun. We will recite in 
concert, just after “opening exercises,” our 
health rules, and will be duly horrified to see 
pencils immediately put in where the warning 
has just come out. 

Deep breathing and physical exercises will be 
a regular part of the program. “First Aid” is 
the children’s delight. Dramatization will be 
We will break our bones, will al- 
most drown, will catch afire, will have deep cuts, 


much used. 


9 


will faint, and all will want to be “it 


Schoolroom Hygiene 
Every child understands that his desk is his 


house in a little village. He must keep his house 
clean, he must not allow trash in his yard, he 
must not put trash in his neighbor’s yard. Cer- 
tain ones in the room are made responsible for 
the erasers, some must see that the boards are 
regularly washed, others will care for the screen 
in the ventilating shaft. All will be made to feel 
that the school is our home. 

Just there we try to effect an easy apparently 
unpremeditated transition to the real home (but 
oh! how carefully must it be done), and open 
windows, flies, mosquitoes, and cleanliness are 
the points stressed. 


Community Hygiene 

All of our rooms together form our little city, 
the halls and walks are our streets to be kept 
clean. The playground is our city park which 
must be cared for properly. The most coveted 
position in our school city is that of carrying a 
large bucket around the grounds in which may 
be deposited a few dropped lunch wrappers. We 
make it include our real city streets and parks. 
will try to broaden our teaching just there and 

In speaking of personal hygiene, I should not 
have omitted the weighing and measuring in 
which our little people take great interest. They 
are eager to see results as they are posted on our 
charts from month to month. 


The foregoing has been our method of proce- 
dure for this session. We shall do the same 
things next year with, I hope, many added im- 


provements. 


McGuffey Safety Slogan (Tune Dixie) 
Lookout for automobiles! 
Lookout! Lookout! 
We'll stay right here ’till the way is clear 
To cross the street in safety 
Lookout! Lookout! 
Lookout for automobiles. 
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By VIRGINIA W. BELL. Harrisonburg 
T THE beginning of the next session, | 


Shnatl ma 


ke the physical inspection of my 


class. I shall place each child’s name, 
age, height, normal weight and actual weight 
upon the Weight Chart Those children who 


are of normal weight will have a star placed by 
their names. Those who are underweight will 
be examined to ascertain the cause. If it comes 
from the lack of nourishing food, I shall en- 
drink milk and eat nourishing 
We will f Milk 


cold days I shall make hot chocolate for those 


courage them to 


food. rm Clubs. During the 


1 


who bring cold lunches. This will help to nour- 


ish some children who cannot afford to buy the 
milk at home. 


I shall 


ably, that those having eye and ear defects have 


see that each child is seated comfort- 
the best positions possible in my room. I shal! 
endeavor to have these defects corrected. 

We will take notice of the ventilation and the 
degree of heat in our room. This will lead to 
our lesson on the importance and necessity of 
fresh air at home and at school—night and day. 

We -will then study our crooked plant which 
grows crooked because it was bent over when 
This lead to 
From this lesson on sitting 


very young. will our lesson on 


COFrect 
straight and standing straight in order that our 


posture. 


bodies may grow straight, it is easy to approach 
This 


leads us to the taking of at least two full baths 


the subject of keeping our bodies clean. 


a week and keeping the face, neck, hair, ears, 
hands and teeth clean. 

We will study about our teeth. See how many 
still have the six year molars in good condition. 
I shall encourage the children to keep their teeth 
clean, explaining how important this is to their 
general health. I can usually get enough tooth 
paste samples to supply each child, so I shall 
have them to bring their tooth brushes to school 
and teach them a tooth brush drill, thus show- 
ing them how to wash the teeth. 

A comment on some child’s clean hands and 
nails, the child’s name written upon the board 
will encour- 


After a few 


or upon a chart with a star by it 


a like honor. 


age others to try for 


an 


EDUCATION 


mornings checking in this way, until the chil- 
dren are really trving, then as I call the roll 
I shall let those having clean teeth and clean 
hands say, “Both.” Or if they have clean hands 
and not clean teeth they will say, “Hands,” and 
if the teeth are clean but the hands dirty, then 


1 


they will say, “Teeth.” But if the hands are 
dirty and they have forgotten to use the tooth 
brush they say, “Present but not clean.” In this 
way I can check them as I call the roll, and it 
is surprising how it keeps up the interest, serv- 
ing as a daily reminder of cleanliness. 

In introducing the physica! exercises I shall 
let the children try to decide what part of the 
body each exercise helps. The boys soon be- 
come interested in them for the sake of the de- 
velopment of their muscles and the girls because 
it makes them more graceful and fills out the 
“hollow places.” (It is surprising how much 
personal vanity children of this age have.) 

We will make health posters to illustrate each 
subject as we stress it. These we will place in 
our room as a constant reminder of what we are 
trying to do. 

[ shall try to be an example to the children 
in correct posture sitting and standing and in 
personal neatness and habits. 

I shall teach the methods of preventing and 
the most important facts about the most com- 
mon contagious diseases and also teach first aid 
for the most common accidents. 

I shall stress the two health rules about cov- 
ering up the cough and sneeze and not putting 
things in the mouth which do not belong there, 
and shall endeavor to break all finger nail biting 
habits. 

I shall teach the importance of vaccination 
and try to have each child in my grade vacci- 
nated successfully. 

We 
stories, have health plays and sing health songs 

[ shall pay 


Week,” a “Fly 


Campaign.” 


will make health rhymes, tell health 


special attention to “Clean-U 
Campaign” and a “Mosquit 

I shall teach them about the necessity of pur 
drinking water and the danger of polluting th 
human waste near the source of it 


soil with 
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supply, also the danger of this waste near their 
homes because of hookworm, etc., spread in this 
way. This will lead to our lesson about sanitary 
toilets. 

| have a number of Health Bulletins which I 
secured from the State Health Board, also some 
from Washington and New York, which I shall 
use in the classroom and shall endeavor to add 


we 


at least two new health story books to our 
library table. 

To sum up in a few words, I shall endeavor 
to have my class live their hygiene lessons in- 
stead of studying them. I know I can do this 
because I have carried out these same plans this 
session while taking this course and the results 


have been most gratifying. 


Birth Registration and Racial Integrity Law 


By W. A. PLECKER, M. D.. State Registrar, Bureau of Vital Statistics 


N ORDER to secure and perfect the regis- 

tration of all births which have occurred 

since the law went into effect, June 14, 1912, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction is co- 
operating with the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
lle has from year to year advised the division 
superintendents to instruct teachers of the pri- 
mary grades to establish the age of the child 
by requiring at the time of enrollment the 
“Mother’s Certificate” which our 
mailed to the mothers of all children born in 
wedlock when the births were reported and mail- 
ing addresses given. 


Bureau has 


Many births in past years in the practice of 
certain physicians and midwives were not re- 
ported, and when the mother has received no 
notice, she should be urged to take the matter 
up with the physician and have him furnish 
a certificate which should be sent to the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, Richmond, Virginia, with the 
request that a “Mother’s Certificate” be sent. If 
the attendant cannot be reached the certificate 
may be signed by either parent. 

Not all States have been following this cus- 
tom, and it may not be best in all cases to in- 
sist upon such a certificate when the child was 
not born in Virginia, nor when the mother was 
unmarried. 

A number of careful teachers have assisted us 
greatly by furnishing our Bureau a list of chil- 
dren who have no “Mother’s Certificate,” giving 
us the full name of the child, together with the 
full name of father, full maiden name of mother, 


and date and place of birth. If the name of the 
physician is given also it will aid us. This is 
rendering a valuable service to the child also, 
as these certificates will be needed in many cases 
at the age of fourteen under the Child Labor 
law, and frequently also at times for other pur- 
poses. 

The new Racial Integrity law defines as a 
white person, one with “no trace whatsoever of 
any blood other than Caucasian.” 
~ Quite a number of children of mixed blood, 
not white under the new law, are now attending 
white schools. These cases should be referred 
to the school authorities. 

Our office is in possession of old birth records 
covering the period 1853-1896, and nearly all of 
the marriage records back to 1853. In many of 
these doubtful cases we have a record of the 
birth or marriage of parents and grandparents, 
and will gladly assist in investigating such cases 
if full names, with places and the time approxi- 
mately of the birth or marriage can be given us. 
Frequently the family in the past was correctly 
listed as colored, but have now succeeded in 
passing as white, and intermarrying with white 
people who have no knowledge of the facts. 
Under Mendel’s law, the children from = such 
marriages are likely, even after many genera- 
tions, to present clear marks of colored ancestry. 

Teachers are invited to write to us for litera- 
ture on this subject, and for our “New Family” 
series of booklets for use in teaching food values 
and race improvement. 
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State Department of Education 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By W. T SANGER. Secretary State Board of Education 


TEACHERS’ READING COURSE 
The Reading Course is designed primarily to 
serve teachers while they teach. Incidentally, 
it serves as one of the bases for the renewal of 
teachers’ certificates, but its primary purpose is 
to give practical suggestions to teachers while 
dealing with every-day classroom problems. The 
Department of Education, therefore, urges all 
teachers to secure, early in the session, the book 
or books which they consider most helpful, and 
thus make their reading of practical service 
both to them and to those whom they teach. 
Reading Course for vear ending June 30, 1925: 
1. An Introduction to Teaching, by Bagley and Keith. 
Publisher: The Macmillan Co., 64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 1924. 400 pages. 
as an occupation, what is teaching, the 


materials of education, 


Teaching 
mind and its development, 


learning, individual differences, educational systems, 
personal and specific qualifications for teaching,—thcse 
topics are discussed in twelve stimulating chapters. 
$1.50 postpaid 
Ten or more copies . 1.44 postpaid 


2. The Teaching of Spelling, by Tidyman. Publisher: 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
1919. 178 pages. 


Single copies 


Practically every aspect of spelling is covered by this 
text which is a classic in its field. 
Single copies veseee-e.--91.30 postpaid 
3 


1.3 
WOH: OF HIOTE COPIES =6ci<3..ceseeeae: . 1.15 postpaid 


The reading course examination of 1925 for the re- 
newal of certificates will be based upon An Introduc- 
tion to Teaching, by Bagley and Keith, and the Teach- 
ing of Spelling, by Tidyman, as listed above. 


3. Modern Essays for Schools, selected by Christopher 
Morley. Publisher: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York. 1921. 256 pages. 

This is a collection of twenty-two modern essays, 

Each is introduced by a 

The delightful pref- 


both British and American. 

biographical sketch of its author. 

ace is by Christopher Morley. 

$ .90 postpaid 
85 postpaid 


Single copies 
Ten or more copies 
4. Lessons on the Use of Books and Dictionaries, by 
Rice. Publisher: Rand McNally & Co., 536 S 
Clark St, 
This helpful book presents a rather full treatment 


Chicago, Ill. 1923. 178 pages. 


on the use of books and libraries, from the handling 


ke-up of be 


ioks to dictionary study, the use of 


reference works, and the home, school, and public 
library. 
Single copies $ .88 postpaid 


Ten or more copies 80 postpaid 


5. Ethics and Citizenship, by Wayland. 
John W. Wayland, Harrisonburg, Va. 


pages. 


Publisher : 
1924. 256 


In twenty-eight chapters ethics is treated in relation 
to specific civic duties. Some of the chapters are: The 
Mental and Moral Bases of the State, the Origin and 
Growth of Ethics, Some Great Teachers of Ethics, 
Ethics in the Learned Profession, Moral and Civil 
Law, The Fundamental Virtue, Law and Liberty, Con- 
science and Judgment, The Good Citizen at Work and 
at Play, The Ethics of 
Beauty, Business, Democracy, Human'ty, ete. 
Poene $1.29 postpaid 


1.20 postpaid 


Conversation, Politeness, 
Single copies 


Ten or more copies 


Optional Books on Education 

The following somewhat more technical and 
specialized books on education will be accepted 
as the books on education for 1924-25, as a basis 
for certificate renewal for those who will pur- 
sue summer courses for renewal; no examina- 
tion for renewal will be based on these two 
books: 


Testing and Remedial Teaching, by 
Paulu. Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co., 231-245 
West 39th Street, New York. 1924. 371 pages. 

Diagnosis through the use of standard tests fol- 
lowed by remedial teaching covering the full range of 
elementary subjects and certain high school subjects 
is the field of this text, which goes considerably be- 
yond the treatment of standard tests and measures as 
presented in the older textbooks upon the subject. 

There has now been sufficient work to show more ef- 

fectively the practical aspect of educational tests; this 


1. Diagnostic 


Paulu has done. 
DUE GHEE sisi miniansmind $1.62 postpaid 
Steet 1.44 postpaid 


Ten or more copies.. 


2. Junior High School Curricula, by Hines. Publisher: 
The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 1924. 188 pages. 

\fter a preliminary discussion of the junior high 
school considered in a general way, the author treats 
in the seven successive chapters the curricula of the 
junior high school; the material is comprehensive and 
replete with specific suggestions. 

Single copies . ee $1.30 postpaid 
Ten or more copies 1.20 postpaid 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
OF STUDY 


he new high school courses of study, pub- 
‘1 by subjects in separate bulletins, are dis- 
uted to Virginia teachers through the office 
the division superintendent of schools like 
elementary course of study. These courses 
remain the property of the State and will 
returned at the end of the school year to the 

e of the division superintendent of schools 
ong with the teachers’ register and term re- 
rt; the last month’s salary is contingent upon 
is procedure. Any one wishing to own individ- 
copies of any of the high school courses 
will be able to purchase them from the State 


epartment of Education, Richmond, Virginia, 


the following publication prices: 


t 


nual for Administration (for principals)............. 2oc 

Te ae | (eee enorme: |: 
Course in Mathematics sip ae Sew Bs te Re RS rl 
Course in History and Social Science....................-.-. 25c 
“Course in Science, including Agriculture and Home 

DES C1) a aaa ae oe ee ccenne e Aone note 25c 
*Course in Foreign Languages. ....................::.scsceesesseeeeees 25c 
*Course in Commercial Training...................-...-c<cc.0secee- 15c 
META VSICAL FEUER ocd ceases esses ccosaccovs ccs seacnasbeecactastenecseved 25c 


Gn ct gh. | a ee ee eee ae ee ane © 15c 
*Bible (no charge) 


Course I—Old Testament History 
Course I[I—New Testament History and Lit- 
erature 


Course IIJ—Old Testament Literature 


It should be noted that the courses marked 
thus (*) will likely be available by September 
15, 1924; the other courses will be ready later. 


THE NEW TEACHERS’ REGISTER 
AND TERM REPORT 

The Virginia teachers’ register and term re- 
port have been completely revised. The chief 
new feature of these forms is the method of 
checking summaries. If this is followed literal- 
lv, no errors should occur. 

It is hoped that the new register and term re- 
rt will make the work of the teachers of the 
State both easier and more satisfactory to them 
+ well as to school officials. It is planned for the 


ession 1925-1926 to bind the term report and 
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the report cards sent monthly to the division 
superintendent of schools in the back of the 
teachers’ register, thus making these forms of 
record easily available. Suggestions for im- 
proving the register and other forms of record 
are always welcomed at the State Department 
of Education. 





REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR, 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Excerpts from the Forthcoming Report. 

The annual report of State Supervisor M. L. 
Combs is now on the press and will be ready for 
distribution the last of September. The report 
contains some interesting data regarding high 
school education in Virginia. The following are 
some of the outstanding facts in the report: 

Number of accredited four-year high schools 
in the State—rural 245, city 27, making a total 
of 372. 

High school enrollment for county high 
schools—boys 11,046, girls 15,107; for city high 
schools—boys 8,011, girls 10,342. The enroll- 
ment for junior high schools—boys 3,546, girls 
3,994. The grand total of high school students, 
including junior high schools, is 52,892. 

The teaching force in the high schools last 
year was 2,369, the number being 211 more than 
the year before. Three hundred and three of 
these teachers divided their time with grade 
teaching. 

The number of high school graduates last 
year was 5,866. Forty per cent plus of these 
were boys and 59 per cent plus were girls. 

The per capita cost of instruction was $64.40. 
In 1923 it was $62.30. 


ers’ salaries increased $15.57 over the previous 


Rural high school teach- 


year, while the city high school teachers’ salaries 
decreased slightly. 

Agricultural instruction was given at ninety- 
three different centers with a student enrollment 
of 2,100 boys. 
live stock in connection with this instruction 
was $77,636.72, the salaries for this instruction 
amounting to $22,000. 


The net profit from crops and 
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AN APPEAL FROM PRESIDENT METZ 
To the Teachers of Virginia: 

The campaign for the collection of funds for 
the erection of a Preventorium for teachers and 
others engaged in educational work will begin 
again with the opening of the schools in Septem- 
ber. It is hoped that sufficient funds will be in 
to insure the breaking of the ground in the 
fall. 

The teachers of the State are to be congratu- 


early 


lated upon their ready response to this good 
cause; splendid work has already been done but 
there is yet much that must be accomplished be- 


fore we can carry the project through. 
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If each teacher who has not subscribed will 
send in her pledge or check during the early fall 
it will enable those in charge of the campaign t 
make arrangements for the actual building to be- 
gin at an early date. 

This is a most worthy cause and one in which 
every teacher in the State of Virginia should 
have a part. 

Your help and co-operation are most earnestly 
requested. It is your project and we are looking 
to you to push the work to its early completion. 

The chairmen for the campaign are as follows: 

District A—Mr. Blake T. Newton, Hague, Va. 

District B—Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, 
Va. 

District C—Mr. Albert Hill, Richmond, Va. 

District D—Mr. R. H. Hoke, Hopewell, Va. 

District E—Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Whitmell, Va. 

District F-—Mr. L. F. Clifton 


Forge, Va. 


Shelburne, 


District G- 
Va. 

District 
nassas, Va. 

District I- 
ford, Va. 

District J—Mr. Geo. ‘W. Eutsler, Ivy Depot, 
Va. 

District K—Mr. G. H. 


Miss Kate Lee Fifer, Staunton, 


H—Miss Williette R. Myers, Ma- 


-Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, East Rad- 


— 


Drown, Tazewell, Va. 


USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE VIRGINIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


It is always interesting to take the historic 





view in the study of any subject. The first col- 
leges and schools in this country were founded 
the 


specifically 


to make a study of the Bible. Some of 


founders of these early colleges 
stated in the fundamental documents that “the 
most important text to be used in this college 
is the Bible.” Another interesting observation 
about the coming of the subjects in the school 
curricula is the fact that they move from the 
top down—that is to say, they first found a place 
in the institutions of higher learning and then 
found their way down into the secondary schools 
It has 


been so with geography, physiology, and prac- 


and finally into the elementary schools. 


tically all of the sciences. It seems that the 


Bible is to take the same course. 
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he Bible has been the guide to right char- 
It has stood the test of 


In addition it has im- 


and high living. 
ages on this point. 
nse historic and literary value. 
‘ight vears ago the State Board of Education 
| sort of experiment authorized a Bible study 
the high schools. It wisely prescribed the 
irse and then laid down regulations by which 
course was to be taken and credits given. 
luring these eight vears 2,350 students in Vir- 
cima high 


r credit. 


schools have taken the Bible course 
The first year only twenty-seven took 
e examination last 933 took it. 
iv 343 students took the course in the first 


and year 
Or 

of the period. During the last two years 
here has been a great increase in the number 
Since 1917, 


course in 


students taking the Bible course. 
State 
Some counties have over 100 stu- 


19 


128 classes have studied the 
ble study. 
nts taking the course in their high schools. 
lhe inauguration of this course in Bible study 
due largely to Dr. W. M. Forest, of the Uni- 

versity of Virginia, who is chairman of the com- 
ission who worked out the details of the course 

the 


Virginia is among 


of study and suggested administrative 


scheme for carrying it out. 
the first States to promulgate a system of Bible 


. 
- 


study for her high schools. 





OFFICES OF THE JOURNAL MOVED 
The headquarters and offices of the Virginia 


State Teachers Association and the Virginia 


1 Ca at ba BPS mB 


lournal of Education have been moved from 


the Lyric Building to rooms in the new State 
(thee Building in the Capitol Square. They now 
occupy rooms 214-215 on the second floor of 
that building, and are ready to welcome all teach- 
ers and friends of education in their new and 


ore spacious quarters. 





OUR SOUVENIR EDITION AND THE 
N. E. A. AT WASHINGTON 


Between eight and ten thousand copies of the 
ine issue of the Virginia Journal of Education 
vere distributed to the visitors at the meeting 
the National Education Association in Wash- 
ton, D. C., the last of J 


june. l*rom an ad- 
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vantageous booth in the Exhibit Department the 
copies were handed to the visitors as they passed 
to the registration headquarters. Many of the 
visitors remarked that Virginia was using the 
boosting methods of California. This oftice has 


received a number of congratulatory letters 
from the people who had received copies of the 
Virginia Journal. A very nice one comes from 


one of the cities of California. This office is 
still receiving calls for extra copies of this issue. 
We are told everywhere in Virginia that the 
tourist travel in this State has increased three- 
fold over last year. In the Shenandoah Valley, 
thousands of tourists are sometimes put to the 
necessity of sleeping in their cars for the lack 
of hotel accommodations and the hotels in the 
Tidewater sections have been filled all summer. 
The Journal modestly takes some credit for a 
share of the interest the tourists are showing in 
seeing Virginia and her rich historic resources. 





LOCAL STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY 

In this issue of the Journal we are publishing 
an article by Dr. Wilson Gee, of the University 
of Virginia, who describes the work of a class 
he conducted the past summer in the study of 
We 
hope every teacher who reads the Journal will 
take the suggestion and carry out a similar pro- 


local geography and economic conditions. 


gram of study of her local community with the 
pupils of her school. The new course of study 
adopted for the public schools last year by the 
Stae 
be done in the schools. 


Soard of Education calls for such work to 
Every teacher in Vir- 
ginia should organize her school for such a 
piece of work to be carried out during the year 
and at the close of school next spring present 
the results of the study in the form of a report 
and submit it for publication in the local paper. 
In connection with the usual literary and athletic 
meet in the spring, a prize might be offered to 
the school which presents the best report. A 
study of this sort by the teacher and pupils could 
be made most interesting and one of the richest 
the 
needs to know the local facts about every county 


experiences of school session. Virginia 


and community. 
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AN INTERESTING BIT OF HISTORY 

We are greatly indebted to Mrs. J. W. Jenks, 
of Evington, Va., for a printed copy of the 
program of one of the first meetings of the State 
Teachers Association which was held at 
Charlottesville in connection with the School of 
Methods 3-4-5, 1902. The 
program included such speakers as Dr. James 
A. Quarles of Washington and Lee University, 
President Lyon G. Tyler of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Hon. A. J. 
of Virginia, Dr. Wallace Buttrick of New York, 
Dr. Paul B. Barringer of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Willis A. Portsmouth, Va., 
Dr. William M. Thornton of the University of 
Virginia, Miss C. S. Parrish of Athens, Ga., 
Harris Hart, Principal of the High School, 
Roanoke, Va., and Dr. J. W. Southall, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Some of the general topics discussed were: 
Mission and Development of the Rural Schools, 
Better Schools for the South—A Cherished 
Desire of a United Nation, The Future of Public 
School Work in Virginia, The Superintendent 
and His Teachers, The High School Problem in 
Virginia and The Country School House and 


July three-day 


Montague, Governor 


Jenkins of 


Its Equipment. 

Mrs. Jenks shows the right spirit in sending 
this interesting material to this office. We hope 
many teachers will follow her example and send 
us for file in this office such material as refers 
to the history of our association. 

Another interesting enclosure in Mrs. Jenks’ 
letter was a dodger announcing a series of enter- 
tainments for the School of Methods. On this 
list were lectures by General John B. Gordon, 
Richard Pearson Hobson, Hon. John W. Daniel, 
Polk Miller and General Fitzhugh Lee. 





NEWLY APPOINTED DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Clarence Jennings, principal of schools at Toano, was 
elected division superintendent of James City, Charles 
City and New Kent counties at a recent meeting of the 
State Board of Education to fill the vacancy made by 
the resignation of Herman L. Harris. 

At the same meeting, the following were appointed 
superintendents: I. N. 
E. Garber for King 


for the city of 


to serve as acting division 
Groves, Jr. for Henry county, W. 
William and M. B. Thomas 


Williamsburg. 


county 
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PARENT-TEACHERS LEAGUE AT 
LOW MOOR 

By MRS. IRENE DARNELL-HARTWICK 

The first is to 

This 


means practical achievements made possible by a judi- 


The purpose of a league is threefold. 
study and improve conditions affecting child life. 


It includes such 
things as beautifying the school erounds and the schoo] 


clous use of money, time and effort. 


buildings, providing necessities for the school, furnish- 
ing milk and hot lunches, buying phonographs and 
libraries; in fact, any improvement that cannot be got- 
ten in any other way the Parent League is perfectly 
willing to attempt to furnish. It is possibly through 
this first phase that it has done the most good. 

The second phase is to create a better understanding 
between parents and teachers. If a public school is to 
be successful and is to keep growing so as to keep pace 
with other schools, there must be co-operation between 
the patrons, teachers and school officials. 

If we could recognize, or at least take it for granted, 
that the school officials, the teachers and the parents 
have a common purpose, and that that purpose is the 
welfare of all the children, faith and 
other would be created, and hearty good will and 
sympathetic understanding would take the place of a 
natural distrust, prejudice and personal dislike. By 


belief in each 


meeting the parents in semi-social meetings, the teachers 
are better able to understand the peculiar needs of the 
children and to learn what helps or hindrances thx 
home is giving them. The teachers in turn can give the 
mothers some idea as to how they can help in upholding 
the school authority, in seeing to it that the children 
conquer their lessons, and also in insisting upon daily 
attendance. There are any number of ways in which the 
teachers will be glad to help the mothers overcome any 
which will affect 
their school progress, or harm their physical growth. 
And there many in which mothers can 
assist the teachers so that their time and energy may 
be saved for the teaching of other important things. 


natural tendencies in their children 


are so ways 


The third phase is to promote in general the interest 
of education. In a small community a league has to 
work pretty hard in order to arouse a general enthu- 
siasm for a better education for the children, but just 
as soon as the members of a community find out what 
others are doing along educational lines and just what 
the public school can do towards giving their children 
a better start in life, then there comes a determination 
not to be left behind, and an insistence that their chil- 
dren get the best there is in the way of a modern 
education. 

When it is realized that the final purpose of a league 
is to raise the standard of a community and that in 
order to secure this ideal there must be co-operation 
and plans for procedure, then that league will no longer 
be a straggling institution, but, having definite ideals 
of attainment and definite plans of achievement, it will 
become a strong, hearty organization and a wonderful 
community asset. 
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4 For the strengthening of the Low Moor League it of the various states to organize, administer, supervise, 
be suggested that we decide detinitely upon the and control their own schools. 
: ngs we want to do, what ideals we want to strive for, Private Institutions.—Citizens have the right to edu- 
| then devise a definite plan of accomplishment. If cate their children in either public or private schools, 
; have a worthy purpose and are working unselfishly when the educational standards of both are approved by 
: n effort to carry out this purpose, it will not be the State education authorities. 
‘ until every one in this community will believe in Professional Ethics —A_ professional code of ethics 
Sus and will not only give us their faith, but will also should be prepared to govern the general attitude of 
vorking right along with us. With worthy ideals, teachers to teachers and to school officials as well as their 
ient plans, and everybody working together, there general relation to society. It is recommended that a 
j be most splendid achievements. special committee be appointed to prepare a national 
i code of ethics for the teaching profession. 
Education Associations Show Extraordinary Status of Teachers—Definite and systematic investi- 
i Growth gations should be made by the Tenure Committee 
' Enrollment in the National Education Association of the causes for the dering of teachers from 
Hhas increased within the past three years from 48,814 omce, m order that the N. E. A, may be in Ds 
133,566. Massachusetts made the largest per cent position to recommend such remedial measures as will 
rease, 814.7, her membership growing from 1,306 to tend to take the schools of the country out of politics. 
+ 10540. Florida runs a close second, the enrollment of If the schools are to be what the American People 
sc is S00) Raia veieed 66-600 ta MOOK, on teens of desire, better trained teachers must be secured, adequate 
Bn even 800 per cent. Montana is one of the few salaries must be paid and teachers must be promoted 


) States whose membership in the National Association 
s decreased during this period, her membership drop- 
ng from 400 in 1921 to 258 in 1924. 

Growth of State associations has been less rapid than 
of the National Association. In enlarging her 

State membership Florida has made greater progress 

than any of the others, the enrollment of 500 grow- 

to 8,759, an increase of 1,715.8 per cent over that 

1921. The Florida is one of several 

which enroll lay members as well as teachers. 





a2 ia? 


association 





Heavy Attendance in University Summer School 
\ total of 2,897 students enrolled for the two terms 
the University of Virginia summer quarter which 

has just closed. Matriculation for the first term was 

1.888, while for the second term the number was 1,009. 

\Vhen deductions are made for men and women who 

ontinued their studies through both terms, which was 

596, the number of individual matriculates was found 
be 2,301. 

By passing the thousand mark the second term just 
ended set a new record for the attendance this year 
as the largest ever recorded at the second half of 
ny summer quarter. 


rere 








Resolutions Adopted at Washington Meeting 
of the N. E. A. 

’ The gist of the most important resolutions adopted 
the Representative Assembly of the N. E. A., July 
1924, is as follows: 

Ihe Education Bill—Federal leadership as provided 
the creation of a Department of Education with a 
retary in the President’s Cabinet is essential to the 
velopment of the highest degree of efficiency in the 
‘ols of the nation. The leadership can and should 
accomplished without any interference on the part 
the federal government in the constitutional rights 


Heer CCGG ML tea ly He 








on merit, and not because of political influence. The 
teachers’ retirement systems must be improved in order 
that a teacher shall receive an annuity that will be 
based upon living conditions. There should be no dis- 
crimination in the schools as to sex, for men and 
women teachers should be on the same basis—equal 
qualification, equal! service, equal salary. 

The Teaching of the Constitution and the History of 
Public Education—The Constitution should be taught 
in all the upper grades of the elementary schools. In- 
struction should be given in the schools in the history 
and ideals of our public school system. 

Character Education—Our boys and girls are the 
greatest assets of the nation, and it is therefore es- 
sential that they shall receive proper character train- 
ing. We urge that the school, the home, and the 
church cooperate fully in the training of our youth. 
Children should be inspired to love and sympathize 
with the children of other nations. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recreation.—The 
N. E. A. heartily endorses the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation and believes it will furnish a whole- 
some opportunity for the proper development of our 
youth both physically and morally. 

Literacy Tests—As the reading and writing of 
English understandingly should be a qualification for 
citizenship and also for voting, the N. E. A. urges 
upon Congress and the President the wisdom of making 
this ability an additional qualification for citizenship 
and that such a test be administered by existing federal 
agencies in conjunction with the Bureau of Education. 
It is also recommended that states not already pro- 
vided with a literacy test for voting, adopt such a test, 
and that it be administered by the educational authori- 
ties of the state. 

International Relations —The N. E. A. strongly urges 
that our nation shall take steps to prevent any more 
wars, and that our government should endeavor to 
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Legislatures Giving More Attention to 
Child Welfare 

Child welfare s receiving a great deal of attention 
from State legis res Many legislatures have re- 
cently pt f State | welfare commissions, 
and in a number of States the laws have authorized 
the orgar tion of county welfare commissions. A 
phase of f hich has appeared in several recent 
laws is. the hildren’s commission.” This is a 
rody created the legislature to study child welfare 
and suggest a revision in codified form of all the State’s 


States which have 
commissions are New 


Maryland, Florida, 


Among the 


le 
i¢ 


laws relating to children 
recently created childs cor 


York, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, North Dakota 


ens 
De laware, 


and Utah 


Would You Like to Have A Map of the 
Resources of Virginia? 


THe STATE AND C BANK AND TrusT COMPANY 
statistics of the resources ot 


of Richmond has compiled 


each county in Virginia and has made a map of the 
State showing the counties and their resources. We 
have a number of these in this office and we would be 
glad to send ipy to any teacher who may apply to 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Kind of Education He Would Like to Have Had 


Dr. Frank Crane, the famous columnist, says that 
this is the kind of education he would like to have had 
Much of what he says is fast becoming a part of our 
organized educational program in Virginia. 

1. I wish I] had early been surrounded by gentle, 
cultured pr ere! f high principles, with a 
quick sens | the other essentials of true 
religion and 1 morale nd that it had been early 

ipress ects and religious organiza- 
‘ i ene Thus I would have 

vay it is to be gott 
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which is by personal influence, and would have bee: 


lot of needless trouble. 


at | 


had 


in 


es 


had 
that the best 


beer 


the 


2. | wish my will had been early trained by vigorous 
elligent 1 loving discipline. I wish th 
carly le ed what I found out only late, 
oys in life are those that come from self-mastery an 
t from self-indulgence. 
| wish that my powers of observation 
refully drilled and developed, and that | had had some 
one to teach me the rudiments of the scienc 
eld and alone in books. 
4. 1 wish that the whole problem of sex 


when 
with them more intelligently. 

5. I wish that every vear during the fair 
I was twenty-one, I had lived sutdoors, and that I ha 
come to manhood with a body as healthy as that of 
a panther 

6. | sh I had been early taught the dignity and 
moral self-respect of waiting on myself, and the sham 
or being waited on. 

7. | wish that some intelligent teacher had 
me and helped me to discover that part of the world’s 
vork which I could do best. It took me almost 
years to tind this out. With proper education I woul 
have found it out before I was twenty-five. 

8. I wish I had been taught the sacredness and valu 
of money; how to make it, how to save it, 
to spend It 

9. I wish that I had been taught how to live alone 
how to find resources within myself and not to depend 
upon other people. 


authori 


mI 1 
BI I 


ginia that 


to me before I was fourteen years old, so that 


res ot adolescence came, | 





THE DOWNING LAW 
" 


on and after July 1, 


zed 


iad 


and 


beer 


should have dealt 


weather, til 


studic 


fifty 


he »W 


“NACTED by the Assembly of Vir- 
1924, no officer 


to issue any license, permit or au- 


thorization required by the laws of this State or 


by 


any license, permit 
son unless and until such person shall file with 
such 


forth 


any political sub-division thereof, shall issue 


officer his certificate, in 


that 


the capitation tax assessed or as- 


r authorization to any per- 


writing, setting 


sessable against such person for the tax year 


immediately preceding the last preceding tax 


to a 
for 


who 


1- 


vear has been paid. 

The law makes it a misdemeanor, subject 
not exceeding five hundred dollars ($500.00) 
license or permit to be issued in violation of the ab 
Act, and also makes it a misdemeanor for any pers 

falsely certify to any fact required to be certified 
this Act The provisions of the Act apply to all cert 
cates licenses or permits except the marriage licen: 

Every applicant for a teacher’s certificate 
resick Virginia and who was twenty-one years 
age 1923 must submit a certificate showing that 
voll tax for 1922 has been paid. 
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Important Current News 


the first successful trip 


They started last June 


CAN AVIATORS made 


d the globe in planes. 
the west coast stopping in Japan, India, Italy, 


and Greenland, arriving in 


Prin i ie OR nn 


e, England, Iceland 
again on September 2. 
<> 
NoveMBer, the American voter will cast his ballot 
three sets of candidates for president and vice- 
ient of the United States. The candidates for the 
cratic party are John W. Davis, of West Virginia, 
resident and Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska, for 
resident; for the Republican party, the candidates 
alvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, for president 
Charles Dawes, of Chicago, Ill., for vice-president. 
set of candidates are Senator LaFollette, of 
Senator Wheeler, of 


third 


sith aR lM Iw lina RA iy CN es re tbet Fey 


msin, for president and 


for vice-president. 
<> 
rHE 22nd of August, the planet Mars was nearer 


‘i tana, 


the earth than for a period of 100 years. It came with- 


| 4,000,000 miles of the earth; this was nearer by 
11,000,000 miles than its usual distance from the earth. 
<> 


attempt on the part of the United States gov- 
to preserve herds of the American buffalo in 
Yellowstone National Park seems to be highly success- 


aa ia 
aft n this herd alone, consisting of 730 buffaloes, 
? The United 
aS: tes Department of Interior offers to ship to any citi- 
; f the United States, who makes application and 
Bays the expense of catching and shipping, some of these 


| 


there were 117 buffalo calves this spring. 


loes with the stipulation that they are cared for 
not killed. At this writing applications have been 
le for 800. One application called for two carloads. 
offer seems to be oversubscribed. 
<> 
Ms. MirtamM Fercuson, wife of Ex-Governor James 
Ferguson, of Texas, ran first in the primary for 
In Texas the choice in the primary 


Aah iS leit thes RAT hie som 


Governor recently. 

juivalent to election. Texas has had a woman as 

State Superintendent of Schools. It seems that she is 
have a woman as Governor. 

<> 

\N international conference in London in July 

bealled by Premiers McDonald of England and Herriot 

rance, the long drawn-out post-war difficulties seem- 


aoueet ie 


Ex- 
perts say this is the opening of a new post-war era 


ingly were ironed out and satisfactorily concluded. 


Under the 
treaty, France and Belgium are to evacuate the Rhur 


and the dawning of a new day in Europe. 


section before August 16, 1925, and Germany is to com- 
ply with the provision of the reparations plan of the 
experts. At the conclusion of the conference Premier 
McDonald of England staged a dramatic scene when 
he placed the hand of Chancellor Marks of Germany in 
that of Premier Herriot of France. When German and 
French hands tightened, Premier McDonald smiled 
benignly. 
<> 

SEPTEMBER 12 was observed in every State as “De- 
fense Day.” By this the people’s attention was called 
to the importance of preparedness in the event of the 
necessity of defending ourselves against foreign invasion. 

<> 

THE PANAMA CANAL celebrated its tenth birthday 
in August. During the ten 28,100 
The tolls have been on an average 
of $2,000,000 per month with an aggregate for the ten 
years of $100,000,000. The canal cost $400,000,000 and 
is operated at a net profit of 414 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 


years, vessels 


traversed the canal. 


<> 

REcENT floods in China made millions of people home- 
less, drowned 20,000, submerged 10,000 villages. United 
States Minister Jacob Schurman reports a_ serious 


famine among the people. Fall crops were destroyed 
and the water lies like a lake over the land. 
< 

AEOLIAN Hat, the “temple of art” in New York City, 
was recently sold for $6,000,000 to the United Cigar 
Company. It has been leased to Woolworth Company. 
The transfer is not to be made, however, until May 1 
1929. At that time, cigars and cheap cutlery will oust 
art from the premises. 


<> 

New York City is the world’s theatrical capital. It 
has and Paris combined. 
A theatrical critic said recently that there are more 
good plays now running in New York than at any time 
in his recollection. 


more theaters than London 


Most of the plays are contributed 
by the English speaking dramatists. 





|PA'TTHFINDE 
)NATIONAL 
WEEKLY 
15 CENTS 


finder. 
a mine of information. 


15 cents. 





neues 


The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. 


It is the Ford of the school world. 
You will like the Path- 


There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed 
or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is 
Questionnaire Contents Guide ‘suggests the Current Events lessons. 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 
Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 


Address: 
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our years ago something over 54,000,000 people in 
\merica had a vote, only 26,786,763 did so. 

In Jury, twenty Scottish teachers arrived in New 
York for travel in America. This was their comment 


upon arrival 

‘Teaching is a desirable occupation and an honored 
profession. It is paid accordingly. Scotland has set 
ds of education in America and given to 


Scotland has 


many standar 


this country many teachers and scholars. 


the best schools in the world.” America must have 


boastful spirit from Scotland. 


gotten its 


<> 
THE latest issue of Who's Who in America reveals 
some interesting facts about Virginia. Of the 22,357 


in that volume 642 had their birthplace in 
ranks ninth among the 
States yet she ranks twentieth in population. 


names listed 
Virginia. In this, Virginia 
> 


ROUGHLY SPEAKING, the man or who was a 


college student during the period from 1850 to 1910, if 


woman 


still alive in 1922, had one chance in a hundred of at- 


taining some recognized measure of distinction in 


science, in business, in art, or in the professions. Those 


who did not attend college had one chance in 9,800 


in rising to distinction. This means the odds have been 
We do not hear 


much boasting these days about not having gone through 


98 to 1 in favor of college training. 


college. The examples of what we look upon as success- 
ful careers without college training in life will continue 
to grow fewer. 
<> 
GERMAN universities showed 60,748 matriculates in 
1914 and 89,346 in 1919. The number of women stu- 
dents increased from 4,057 to 8,761 in 1923. 
<> 
THE attendance at summer schools this year fell off 
slightly except at East Radford where there was an 
increase of about 400 with a total of 1,400 in at- 
tendance. 
<> 
THERE are thirty-two counties in Virginia that main- 
tain a public health nurse. 
<> 
THE annual meeting of the Virginia State Music 
Teachers Association was held at the State Teachers 
College at East Radford in May. The meeting was well 
attended by representative music teachers from every 
section of the State. The members of the association 
were enthusiastic in the effort to have music recognized 
as one of the required subjects in all the public schools 
of the State with a State Supervisor on the staff of 
The following of- 
President, 
vice-president, 
Miss 


secretary, 


the State Department of Education. 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Miss Edna Shaffer of 
Clinton Ely of Salem; secretary-treasurer, 
Baird, East Radford; 
Miss Marian Copenhaver of Chilhowie. The next meet- 


Harrisonburg; 


Florence recording 


ing of the association will be held in Richmond. 


EDUCATION 


and Comments 


Ir 1s estimated that sixty-five per cent of the teachers 
of the State attended some summer session at our own 


institutions of higher learning or others outside the 


State. There is an ever-increasing number of Virginia 
teachers seeking training in such educational centers as 
Columbia University and Chicago University. 
< 

Wuy not arrange for a library exhibit at each of 
the county fairs this fall? A list of books for school 
children to read and another for adults would stimulate 
reading books Then, too, 
placards showing how these books may be obtained 
from the local libraries or the State Library would help 


good among our people. 


very much. 
<> 
DurinG the past year, forty-five school buildings for 
negroes were built in Virginia through the aid of the 
The funds for these buildings 
come from three sources. Totals for the State in the 
construction of these forty-five buildings were: The 
Rosenwald Fund $34,700, from negroes $59,400, from 
the State $110,460 and from white people $2,350, making 
a total expenditure of $206,950 for the past year. 
<> 
THERE is a movement on the part of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce to inaugurate a program of instruction 
in the school of the State on Virginia’s assets and 
resources and especially-the development of Hampton 
Roads as a great Virginia seaport. 
<> 
AMERICAN EpucATION WEEK will be observed this 
year November 17-23. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


<> 
THE public school teachers have been designated by 
the Federal authorities as proper persons to assist in 
filling out naturalization blanks for persons desiring to 
become naturalized citizens of this country. 
<> 
INTERESTING figures have been compiled as to the cost 
of operating school busses. The average cost of operat- 
ing twenty-seven busses in one county was seven and 
a half cents per child per day. If depreciation were 
added to this, it would not amount to more than ten 
cents per day per child, which would make it still 
cheaper than street car fare. A bus running from 
eight to twenty miles can be operated at a cost of 
from $2 to $2.15 per day. 
< 
James T. Attirer, Mayor of Richlands, Tazewell 
county, has accepted the principalship of the high school 
at Swords Creek, Russell county, for the coming session. 
<> 
S. B. Hatt, principal of the high school of the city 
of Danville for the past four years, has resigned for a 
He holds a fellowship in one of the 


year’s study. 


universities. 


northern 
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'Tue AMERICAN Liprary AssocraATION has compiled a 
1,570 books and pamphlets needed in every high 
library. A volume “Books for the High School 
’ may be obtained by applying to the American 

\ssociation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 
hool principals will find this volume helpful in 
g books for their libraries. 

<> 
are in this country 100,000 deaths annually 


ER 


fire. How 
“safety first” in the 


fri cidents—railroad, auto and many 


can be avoided by teaching 


1 


<> 
ssor GeorceE M. Witcox, of Silver Bay, N. Y., 
his country recently for Athens, Greece, to take 
of the training of the children taken over by 
Near East Relief. He will carry out the educational 
m already set up by Dr. Paul Monroe of Colum- 
The first object will be to train the 
ldren in self-support. Those children that give most 
Momise will be trained for the teaching profession as 
Sichers are sorely needed throughout the Near East. 
j <> 
Guy C. THroner, for the past four years supervisor 
Physical Education in the State Department of Edu- 
tion, has resigned effective September 1, 1924. | Mr. 
Broner has accepted a position at Oberlin College, 
io. He will be coach for the varsity baseball team 
freshmen football team and director of 
He will also take some graduate 


University. 





d for the 
tra-mural athletics. 
rk in the college. 
: > 
Hi. C. Turner, principal of the Highland Springs 
$éhool, resigned at the close of school last spring to 
a&ept the position of superintendent of the Masonic 
me near Richmond. 
< 
M. Bruce, for the past few years principal of 
ools at Emporia, and W. L. Webb, principal of the 
h school at Salem, have exchanged positions for the 
ing school session. 


e 


<> 
VeArLY 50,000 children, about half of them girls, 
re in more than 600 organized summer camps in the 
ited States. In all the camps, probably without ex- 
tion, special attention is paid to physical growth and 
iracter building,” with manual instruction in at- 
tive forms. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar 
nizations are prominent in this field. 

<> 

XAS is the banner State for providing teachers’ 
She now has a total of 635 of these homes. 
600 of these are in the rural districts. 


4 


<> 

EN States have laws definitely prohibiting dis- 

nation between men and women teachers in the 
of salary, and some other States have by ad- 


trative action recognized the principle of “equal pay 


23 


for equal work,” according to information recently com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of Education. 
States which have passed prohibitory laws are Cali- 


Those 


fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New 

York (for New York City), Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 
<s 

THE State DEPARTMENT OF EpUCATION reports that 


there were in operation in Virginia last session 445 
standard elementary schools. These are in three-fourths 
Roanoke county led with 24, Alleghany 
had 22. Other counties with from 10 to 15 standard 
schools were Arlington, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Din- 
widdie, Fauquier, Goochland, Henrico, Loudoun, Notto- 
way, Southampton, Stafford, Warren, 
Westmoreland and Wise. 


of the counties. 


Spotsylvania, 


<» 

PusLications and other materials of all the Federal 
Departments useful to teachers have been compiled into 
a single bulletin and may be had by any teacher by 
applying to United States Commissioner of Education, 


Washington. Ask for Bulletin 1924, No. 23. 
<> 
THE National Safety Council, an organization of 


business men and others interested in saving the lives 
of people from avoidable accidents with headquarters 
in Chicago, will hold its annuual Congress in Louisville, 
September 29 to October 3. Teachers and educators 
generally are interested in the work of this body of 
well-meaning men and women and should co-operate 
with them in teaching the children the principles of 
safety at work, on the street and in the home. 
<> 

It is predicted that the bill providing for a Secretary 
of Education in the president’s cabinet will pass within 
the next year. All the possible objections to the pro- 
posed bill have been aired in the open and general 
public opinion seems to be in favor of its passage. 

<— 

Tue bankers have found the public schools not as a 
place for their children to get an education, though 
more and more they are sending their children to these 
schools, but as a source of building up the assets of the 
banking business. In some cities, 90 per cent of the 
total enrollment of the schools had bank accounts last 
year. The program of bankers’ conventions these days 
is never without provision for a discussion on the sub- 
ject of “school savings.” They say the most interesting 
feature of this subject is the effect it has upon the child 
in building character. 

<> 


CLARENCE J. Hystup, formerly instructor in mechani- 
cal drawing and mathmetics in the vocation department 
at Maury High School, Norfolk, has been appointed 
assistant principal of Blair Junior High School, suc- 
ceeding Samuel P. Vanderslice. 
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New York, 

S 2 ‘ x a text 

this s 5 ft) hi f measuring 
re tc } ( te h dGs ads The 
Nature of Meas rents Standard Tests De- 
veloped yis t \¢ mes es Measures if \ iTla 
Dilitv < . . \ ex imples ot Tes S 
n Arithme S g vriting. In a closing 
hapt 1 Prospects in | tional Measurements 
Dr Tt l S wea tests will con 
tinue to be S s with ever creasing ac- 
( al _ 

The Wo] S el St h s one of its 
outstanding 1 s | s SOT 1 otners the 
volume is most suitable for use 1n classes for teachers 
who wish to learn the tecl of using educational 
tests. It 1s wholesome to know that such a book comes 
from an author on the faculty of one of our represen- 
tative universities of the South The text will no 
doubt have wide use n lucat nal lasses every 
where 
Story He READERS, Revised by Coe and Christie. 

\me Book Ce any New York Four-book 

series 

T1 s revised s es of readers Coe and Christie are 
ill that a teach ould wish in attractiveness and con- 
Pert. The pictures in color strike the eve ot the child 
so that he holds his breath with interest and admiration. 
Mother Goose and other stories are told in language 
suitable to the mprehension of the child. The print 
is clear S This series measures up in all the 

A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 
“ETHICS AND CITIZENSHIP 
BY JOHN W. WAYLAND 

was placed on the State Teachers’ Reading Course 

on July 1 by the State Board of Education, and 

the book will be furnished Virginia teachers at 

the special price of $1.29 a copy, postpaid. Lots 

of ten or more will be mailed to one address for 

S1 20 i py 

To secure the benefit of these special low prices 
all orders should be sent direct to the author, 
Box 307, Harrisonburg, Va. 

The favor with which this book is being re- 
ceived is shown by the fact that it has also been 
put on the State Teachers’ Reading Circle in West 
Virginia It is being considered with reference 
to similar action in several other states. 

A review of this hook appeared in a recent 
number of the JOURNAL. 

Government Jobs $1140 to $3000 Year 
A] te ers should try the | =. Government examinations 
freque ‘ g t t é é try Many perm: 
nent te sit o.3 $1140 to $3000 a year are constantly 
being eSE ve short hours and pleasant work. Write 
yt it ! Institute Lept R-255, Rochester, 
N.. 3 s sitions obtainable and free sample 
ex t ng ssons 


factors that make successful modern reader for cl 


dren. Every good primary teacher these days will ha 


a supply of many readers for supplementary use at 
this 


list will be 


A splendid manual 


LESSONS ON THE Use oF Books ANp Lisrarigs, by O. § 
Rice Rand McNally and Company, Chicag 
178 pages. 

This is a unique volume but timely withal. A super 


intendent once said that he had grave doubts as to tl 


economy of putting libraries in schools, especially tl 


rural schools. The pupils and teacher do not kn 
how to use them and in a short time the books ar 
lost or destroyed. This is the strongest argument f 


Why not ha 
a textbook on this subject and set aside a regular tin 
Children can ai 


instruction in the right use of books. 
for such instruction in our schools? 
ight use of books. 

the Use of Book 
spe cific directions on how 


should be taught to make 

This little 
and 
handle books, the physical make-up of books, how 


admuirabie volume on 


Libraries contains 
use the dictionary and general encyclopaedias, the new: 


magazines. There is an excellent chapt 


This volume, like 


papers and 


on note taking. all good texts, has 
list of exercises at the close of each chapter. 
<> 
LANGUAGE GARDEN, by Inez Howard, Alice Hawthor: 
and Mae The Macmillian Compan 
New York. 


The Language 


Howard. 


Garden is another beautiful book f 


Its title is unique but clearly indicative 
contents. It book. TI 
carried out in the illustrations and t! 
“Ain't” and t 


children. 


its is a primary language 
garden idea is 
story-like instructions about words. 
many 
and must be 
well. 


in which the use of capitals and punctuati 


rooted out if the proper word-plants ar 


to grow There are exercises in “talking wit 
pencils” 
All the exercises and stories are within tl 
child’s and The kn 
children and knew what they were doing when thé 

book. call for activity an 
which delight and 
I wish every child 


is taught. 
observation interest. authors 
The exercises 
work in the 
much about the words they use. 


made this 


children will lear 
the primary grades in Virginia could have the oppor 
tunity of doing such exercises as are contained in 1 


little book. 


First Lessons IN GeoGRAPHY, by Philip A. Knowlt 
The Macmillian Company, New York, 250 page 
Psychology and the consequent interest in the stu 
of the child’s mind and nature have taught us how 
for children. 
all kinds of books—readers, story b 


make books 
child life by 


How we have enriched th 


incomplete without Coe and Christie's 


for the teacher goes with the serie: 


“ands” are weeds in the child’s language garde 
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VIRGINIA 
ature and geography readers—leading the 
little 
luring 


world into the 
beautiful! 


narrow great 
ife along paths that are and 
is one of those books. The 
look at the pictures and 
himself how we get our bread and food made 
milk 
build our 
from the 


ssons in Geography 
read the pages and 
and 


grains; our meats, our vegetables 


and fur- 
raw material 
child’s own 
re and with pictures with which he will visualize 
At the end of each chap- 


ir clothing; how we houses 


hem. The « 


nished product 1s 


mplete story 


told in the 


tres and processes. 
—— 


a list of pointed questions which may be 


s an exercise after the reading to test the child’s 





We can supp ly L iteral (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Par 1Text ( $1.6 ach), and F ully ‘Parsed Translations ($2.00 
ea of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Mode rn Classics, We can 
also supply ary Dictionary published, including the well known 


tudents’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two- part 
~—_ maries, at $1.25; Noble* s Large Type Spanish-English, 
sh-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








pre ean 














Kere’s the. Veco loch in 


WEBSTERS NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant friend and 
helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, és a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 





Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 
tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 
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comprehension. The book can be used wherever the 
class has mastered the mechanics of reading. 


<> 
Rosewell Page. Williams 
Virginia. 


GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA, by 


Printing Co., Richmond, 


Mr. Page 


government of 


171 pages. 
has given us an interesting account of the 


His 


State 


Virginia. long connection in an 


and local government 
knowingly and ac- 
this State. He 
years and still holds the important 


Auditor. 


The volume ts written in plain style and 


official Capacity with the 


of Virginia enables him to write 


curately about the operation of law in 
has held for many 
office of Second 
brietly de- 
scribes the function and operation of each of the State 
departments of government quoting briefly but sufficient- 
ly from the fundamental law establishing the various 
State departments of government. 

The volume will certainly find a place in our schools 
as a text on the government of our State. It comes at 


an opportune time when we are emphasizing the study 


> constitutions of our State and nation. 
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Virgina Engraving Go: 
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Makers of Cuts that Print: 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 
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TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


A new professional book by M. G. Kirkpatrick 
Mailing price $140 


: ae sil 











Just ready. 


“Teaching: A Business” is a manual of common 
sense for teachers in and out of the schoolroom. 
read it without 


No inexperienced teacher can 


being helped. No rural teacher can read it with- 
out broadening her vision and absorbing some 
fundamentals of her profession. The author, one 
of the most popular and successful schoolmen of 
Kansas, has had full and practical experience as a 


teacher, administrator, institute conductor, lecturer 





+ . ve | 

and member of the State Reading Circle Board. 
There are twenty-two chapters, with a profes- | 
Tact, 


sional moral in every chapter. loyalty, man- | 


agement, all the schoolroom virtues, are set forth 
with conerete illustrations. All the pedagogical 








morals are drawn from real life, and every chapter 


is a story of somebody's success or somebody's 


failure, with the lesson evident to every reader. i 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON 








STREET, Boston 
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Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 
86th Year 
An institution combining technical train- 


ing with military training and discipline. 


bik 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 














Splendid emergency vacancies for teachers not 
under contract. Enroll now. Free registra- 


tion. Four Offices. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 








Government in Virginia 
By Rosewe et Pace, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County 
and City government in every detail. 


Suitable for Schools and Colleges 





The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brivces, 
Registrar 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 














Yes or No? 
Is Spelling being taught by a thorough, 
systematic, modern method? 
Is attention centered on troublesome 
words ? 
Is each day’s work clearly planned? 
Is the teacher’s energy being con- 
served ? 
Do children 
lesson? 
Do they know how to study it? 
Are you insured against haphazard in- 
struction and poor results ? 


enjoy their Spelling 


If not. use 


WOOLFOLK’S INDIVIDUALIZED 
SPELLING AID 
Adopted by the State Board of Education 


Published by 


Turner E. Smith Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Virginia Contract Price 12 cents, f. o. b. Richmond 








United States 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 
North America South America 


Europe Africa Asia 
NEW, ACCURATE, CLEAR 
MAPS and complete in every detail; 
in dust- proof drop - front, 


spring-roller oak case with built-in lock; 
the finest maps of their size published; 
each map 40x56 inches. 


! $24.00 


These maps are also sold separately. Any map 
on plain rollers, price $2.25; any map in steel, 
spring-roller case, price $5.C0. All transportation 
charges prepaid. 

EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE. If your school 
needs this set of maps, order it now. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, return the set within 30 days at 
our expense. 


If you need maps of any kind, write for 
OUR FREE BOOKLET 


This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 distinct sets 
for every school need in geography and history. 
All maps are new and clearly described by title. 
We believe we make the best school maps in 
America and sell them at the lowest prices—the 
proof is that they are the most widely used. 


- McCONNELL 


SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept. J, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
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Macmillan Elementary School Books on 
the Virginia State Adopted List 


BAKER & THORNDIKE 
Everyday Classics 


Optional Basal 


Primer 
First Reader 


First Supplementary 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 
HOW ARD—HAWTHORNE—HOWARD 


The Language Garden 


A new language book for second and beginning third grades 


KNOWLTON 
First Lessons in Geography 
A third grade geography 
WAYLAND 
History of Virginia 
History Stories 


DUGGAR 
Agriculture for Southern Schools 


EMERSON & BENDER 


Modern English Books I and Il 


SEND FOR LIST AND PRICES OF HIGH SCHOOL AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Representative Representative 
MRS. A. L. C. BIRCKHEAD W. S. GOOCH 


Abingdon, Va. University, Va. 
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The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. 
Association and approved or adopted in many states. Specially arranged Courses of 
Reading and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. Payments may 
be divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample pages sent 
on request. 


Recommended by the American Library 


(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education”) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


370 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











A 
MONEY-RAISING 
PLAN 


for 
SCHOOLS, CLASSES, 


CLUBS, Ete. 


We send high-grade. standard. wrapped  5e 
Chocolate Bars to Schools. Classes. Societies, 
Clubs, Churches, ete. that have a money raising 
problem. Liberal profits—immediate shipment 
and thirty days to sell and remit if order comes 
from Principal or Superintendent. 

If your school. class or society has a money 
raising problem 


Send for our Descriptive Circulars, Order Blank 
and Credit Application. 


We wholesale candy to schools and_ other 
organizations, 


FRED D. LESURE CO. 


FitcHsurc, Mass. 


50-V Laurel Street 











Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part of 


] 


the training of our boys and girls for good 


citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 
there has been but one standard text. Cur- 
RENT EVENTs is used and approved in the 
public and private schools of every im- 
portant city and nearly every town and 
village in the United States, in every Terri- 
tory and possession, and in twelve foreign 
countries. 

In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 


copies free to teachers upon application. 
CURRENT EVENTS 
Co_tumsus, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO New York 
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' State Teachers College IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Fredericksburg, Va. HARRISONBURG 
Two Year Courses for Elementary and Junior High State Teachers College 


a, School teachers. 





for 
Four Year Courses (B. S. Degree) for Senior High The Professional Training of Teachers 
School teachers or Supervisors in Elementary P - 


or High School. it 


Courses leading to Special Certificate for Junior Member American Association of 
or Senior High School teaching. Teachers Colleges 
May major for Degree in College Academic sub- Meets requirements for standard college by State 
jects (English, History. Language, Science, Mathe- Board of Education. 


maties), or Physical Education, or Public School RE er 
ii d y . ‘ 


Music, or Fine and Industrial Arts or Commercial Siew Minin Sigil 
» ule i achefrs 


Subjects, ; : 
Four year curricula 


Four separate Training Schools. One of most For Elementary Teachers, High School Teach- 
beautiful spots in Virginia. Student Aid positions ers. and Home Economics Specialists 
and loans available. Two hundred forty-one dol- 


: é Organized on quarter basis 
lars covers everything for full session. Illustrated 


Fall quarter begins Sept. 24th 
cuanng. Winter quarter begins Jan. 5th 
Vember American Association Teachers Colleges ’ . 
é' For further particulars apply to 

A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 

















Lessons in the Use of Books and Libraries 
it By O. S. RICE, formerly State Supervisor of School Libraries 
f Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction 
d Virginia Adoption Teachers’ Reading Course 1924-- 925 
This book will enable any teacher after a few 
hours of study to qualify as a school library 
: expert. 
. 


It Explains 


| (1) How to classify, catalogue, and shelve books, magazines, 
and clippings so that ALL the information on a given subject is 
readily available. 


. (2) How to use the dictionary, encyclopedia, or other works 
of reference to the best advantage. 

e (3) How to select books for a school library. 

e The book is a mine of information. No progressive teacher 


can afford to be without it. 


Price, postpaid, single copy, 88 cts. Ten or more copies to one address. each 80 cts, 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 
Chicago (Dept. J-122) New York 
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—it is sold by the American Seating Company 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOULTHRODP, is today the 
most advanced in design. Important steps in its development 
have been patented. Therefore, anything less than MOULTHROP 
is something less than maximum efficiency. 


The Moutturop, which leads all other ’ . 
ahs steal iain te dll ta ae || TTT fy This desk is sold under the same guar- 
movabies 1n practical features, 1S SO y j i L 4 ft ry” ee and backed by th rice as 
é aa serena ; fa. — bdo per oS WY antee and backed by the same service as 
the American Seating Company. Ours51  ¢ ee ee oe Ye a, inl ahs ieee, aiid ee 
I a i lia ticks: ot et Te our fifteen fixed-desk models, which we 
branch offices and distributing organizae } e y scciilaabataiiminiiaieaies daudi 
tions throughout the country carrycom- ‘Q\y7--#=>—4—s ne, ci aOR ee tegen 
as ae il ee petal Ainge Ys e }eAreND torium requirement. Catalog A-155, a 
plete stocks 1m all six sizes ready for Me ee litle teil ath ; 
sciciate wiih tedden, ea lisabmeiies < 5 gid valuable if youare in the market for 
i RCL Y A Us in 4 Ae < ws od . . 
pe \) school seating, will be sent upon request. 
OF scnoois. . 


American Seatin (Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, But the Service is Local to You 


Virginia School Supply Company, Richmond, Va.- Charleston, W. Va. 
Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia 
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“4 of all our 
school children have 


defective vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


—sponsored and supported by the entire elec- 
trical industry is a cooperative educational activ- 
ity designed to give to the = through the 
school children, a better knowledge of the 
proper use of electric light, and re ways 
in which existing home lighting conditions may 
be improved. The major result will be less 
eye trouble and better national health, and in 
addition better lighted, more beautiful homes. 


To arouse the interest of the children and direct 
their attention to the importance of better 
home lighting, it is presented to them in the 
form of a contest; a awards are offered which 
range upward in value to University Scholarships 
and the prize $15,000 electrical! home. 

The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere 
with regular school work and requires none of 
teacher's time. It is possible, however, that the 











i s ss This 28-page primer on Home Lightin 
children may ask for teacher's help or opinion. cal ie edad Ucn & ee ote 
Therefore, the electrical people in your city or teacher and every school child entering 

: . : : the Home Lighting Contest. 
locality stand ready to furnish full information aed » 

‘ 2 : . The primer is the ‘‘text book” of the con- 
concerning this great international movement test, explains it fully, and contains in- 
and offer their full cooperation to the end that Se ere 
in future years there will be less eye trouble. Year heasl claatesl peple will oledlp 


supply you with a quantity of primers 
Sor distribution to your class. 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- tion four years each. Open to women on special 

ginians \ll expenses reduced to a minimum. terms. 
Loan Funds available IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
The following departments are represented: three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 


x. h ollege.—In the College, courses are i . 
The © ad i é: etc of facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 


cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 

four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 
Art and VI. Department of Education.— Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women. 


aie: VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 


offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B.S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in 
Music: also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. 8S. in 
Medicine, ete. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 


department offers: ot gg ot ag gi age te) in- each and courses are offered for College credit. 
ona gaol the subjec rer ut m the “ar ese. Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
rhe degrees offered are Master of Arts, Maste1 women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to jn three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
men and women on same terms. to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 

III. Department of Engineering. — TI ive dis- ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
tinet courses are offered, leading to degrees in are given for the professional training of ele- 
Civil. Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
eal Engineering and requiring for their comple- school teachers and school administrators, 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTER, University, Virginia 
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The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Hampton. Virginia 
I s 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

(1) School of Agriculture: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-demonstration 
agents, and farmers. leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science—Warren K. Blodgett. Director: 
(2) School of Education: four-year, high-school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director; 
(3) School of Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become home makers and 
teachers of home economies, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer 
School for Teachers: courses to meet the needs of teachers in’ service—principals, supervisors, high- 
school teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education— 


George P. Phenix. Director, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—General Business Course and Secretarial Course,—leading to 
a diploma: aims to give young men and young women such training in business principles and practice 
as to prepare them for business positions or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C, Buckman, Assistant 


Director. 
TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science: aims to train skilled builders by thorsugh instruction in business 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of archi- 
tecture—Harry J. DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RIcHMOND, VA. 


























REAL SECRETARIES 
IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term “secretary” 
has placed an additional obligation on the school. 
What are we doing to make the training measure 
up to the term—to make it fit the business man’s 
conception of what it should connote? The answer 
has been found by the hundreds of schools that 
have adopted 


. 


Secretarial Studies 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results 
in interest, in broader training, in the develop- 
ment of secretarial technique, in appreciation of 
what the training means to students, 
doubt of its value in stenographic training. 

Secretarial Studies takes up the work in steno- 
graphic training where it usually and 
finishes the course. The laboratory problems de- 
velop knowledge of business along with technical 
secretarial skill. 

Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies 
may be added to your course with advantage all 
around. Secretarial-trained stenographers are in 
demand. 


leaves no 


stops — 


THe Grecce PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
London 




















The 


William Byrd Press 


: Incorporated 


. [— 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annua!s and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Sa Cee 
—— 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


| 1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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GREETINGS! 


The Teaching Profession Excels in Altruism 





How interesting to return to such splendid work as yours! The oppor- 
tunity to mould the intelligence and the character of Young America surely is 
worth all the patience and all the nervous energy required of every school 
teacher. Yours is a profession which can say to the world with modesty and 
justice: “Our work is thoroughly altruistic.” 

Its unselfish character does not call for the handicap (or martyrdom) of 
shoes that are poorly suited for standing and walking. Both for your greater 
efficiency and your health and happiness, may we hope that you will wear 
Cantilever Shoes this season? They give you the gentle arch support that you 
need, with complete foot freedom because of their flexibility and natural shape. 
They give you the neat and stylish appearance that you desire, because they 
are well made, of fine materials, and the Cantilever Shoe factory has demon- 
strated that a healthful, sensible, comfortable shoe can be produced on lasts 
and patterns that are distinctly good looking. This opinion is shared by men 
and women in all walks of life, many of them in your own community. 

Before you “get back into harness’, let us fit you with a pair of Cantilever 
oxfords or pumps—so that you will enjoy the foot comfort to which you are 
entitled while you are helping to educate Young Americal 


antilever 
Shoe 











List of Cantilever Dealers in Virginia 
Charlottesville - - - - - W. J. Keller Co. 


District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. - - Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1319 F Street, N. W. (Inter- 
state Bldg.) 


Harrisonburg - - - - - B. Ney & Sons 

Lynchburg - - - - - - - Isbell-Bowman Co., 819 Main St. 

Newport News - - - - - Oser Brothers 

Norfolk -------- Ames & Brownley (Women’s Cantilever) 
Burk & Co. (Men's Cantilever) 

Richmond - - - - - = - Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad St. 

Roanoke - - - - - - - - I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
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lividual Test — Each Child Sings a Phrase 
1 


the Victrola 
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Healthy minds live in healthy bodies 


MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) (3 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing ( Viola) 
Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet 


Lullaby 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) (2 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet 

If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
English Horn) 


Rock-a-bye Baby (Viclin) (2 
Lullaby (Violin 


Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The Firse Nowell (Oboe) (3) 
Nazareth (Violin) 


Sweet and Low (Violin 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 

2) Toreador 
Bassoon) (4 


Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus 
Woman is Fickle (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) (2 
lute and Clarinet 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) (2) Sweet Bird (Oboe 
and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3),Little Chickens and Snow 
Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) Bow-wow-wou 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 
4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Woodpecker 
(7) Jacky Frose 


The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 
(4) Nowitis Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
(6) The Dolly 

God Loves Me (2 
Prayer (4 Praise Him 


Tarantelle 


A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
5) The Child Jesus 


Educational Department 


Give the children the fundamensal 
elements in music 
MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight 
reading and further development 


worl OU 


Try these for a repertoire of lovely mel- 
odies and a variety of useful rhythms 
for activity and interpretation 


18622 


18655 


18664 


18759 


18886 


18887 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) ‘2' Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3 
Humoresque ‘Violin! \4 Scherzo Bassoon) 

Menuertt (Viola) ‘(2' Gavotre ‘ Violin) (3) Menuett in G 
Clarinet! (4) Sarabande (Oboe 

Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game (4) Air 
dz Ballet Waltzes 1, 2 and g 

Roating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer ‘4 March 

La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’ Arabesque 
5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 

To a Humming Bird ‘2\ Elfenspiel 
March of the Tin Soldiers 

Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 

March (2) Theme for Skipping (3\ Flying Birds ‘4 
Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip ‘6) Tip Toe 
March (7! March 

Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Horses (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 

Morive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipp'ng Theme for 
High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer Running 
3, Motive and Theme for Skipping 

The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) ‘3 
From For Away Lithuanian 4) Memories 
Finnish) (5) The Warming German 

Punchinello ‘French 2. Springtime 
The Bird a-Flying ‘Germar (4) 
English) (5) In the Valley Swabian) 

Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 
French 3 Mormirg German) ¢4) The Tailor 
and the Mouse ‘English) (5) John Peel ‘English 

The Thresher (German 2) Johnny at the Fair 
English’ (3) Longing (German 
Road (Irish) 


3) The Witch (4 


Postillion 


(German) (3 
Ash Grove 


4) Tod o’ Cork 


“HIS MaSTER'S VOICE” 


18800 


18840 


18852 


18853 


18548 


18253 


19396 


19397 





“Well begun is half done” is a true ada 





ge 





Hearing Evan Williams sing their gun 
““Wynken, B'ynken and Nod 


Jt 
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ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 


For Supplementary and Optional Use 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


HIS Course has several distinctive features which entitle it to its estab- 
lished leadership among the many systems of school music. Some of these 
are: (1) The expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; (2) the 
exceptionally careful grading of all the material ; (3) the provision for individual 
recitation ; (4+) teaching the pupil to read music silently before singing it; (5) the 
close agreement between the words of the verses and the accents of the music. 


STORY HOUR READERS AND STORY HOUR READINGS 
I THE books for the first three vears (STORY HOUR READERS) the 


content method is emploved in an exceedingly effective manner. The pupil’s 

eager interest in learning to read is fostered by the dramatizing of the 
stories, and by the charming illustrations; it is directed and applied by means 
of the simple, logical and efficient phonetic work. His progress is therefore 
amazingiy rapid and satisfactory. 

In the books for the last five vears (STORY HOUR READINGS) the 
delightful selections represent the best of both classic and modern writers. They 
provide the kind of reading material especially needed by schools today because 
it is strong in its training of character and in its ideals of citizenship. Much of 
the material in these readers is especially suitable for drill in silent reading. 


CARPENTER’S AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN 


N INTRODUCTION to the study of geography for the third and fourth 
vear. In this book Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil on make-believe jour- 
neys to the children of five countries. [*rom the first page to the last there 

is the real interest of a well-told story. The numerous pictures—many of them 
snapshots taken by the author—add much to the charm of this book. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS—REVISED 

North America South America Europe Asia Africa 
HIS unrivalled series has been entirely rewritten, reset, and illustrated with 
new pictures. The author re-visited each of the five continents in order to 
get fresh material for these books, explored new places and gathered fresh 

and interesting information. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Satisfaction 
No Delay 


Service 


Immediate Shipment 





High Quality School Supplies and Equipment 


Our new catalogue now ready. Also our Teachers Hand Book will be ready September first, con- 
taining a full line of Teachers Supplies, Kindergarten Materials and Primary Supplies, Industrial Equip- 
ment, School Papers, ete. Let us supply your needs. 


OUR LINE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES IS VERY COMPLETE 


Stationary Desks, Adjustable Desks, Movable Desks, Students 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Auditorium Opera Chairs, Portable Chairs, 
Folding Chairs, Teachers Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten 
Chairs and Tables, Steel Lockers and Shelving. Bookcases and 
Filing Cabinets and Storage Cabinets. Gymnasium Equipment, \ 
Playground Equipment. Athletic Goods, Old Dominion Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Systems, Stoves and Drums, Chemical 
Toilets, Window Guards and Window Shades, Bells, Gongs, 
Clocks and Thermometers, Flags, Pennants, Fire Extinguishers, 
School Pianos, and Janitor Supplies. 


Johnson’s Maps and Globes—Latest Publications 


Virgoplate is more than a name— it is a trade mark composition Blackboard that 
has been used satisfactorily for nearly 20 years. Service and satisfaction. It contains 
a great many special advantages over other similar Blackboards, as to quality, Comes 
in black and green, in popular lengths and widths, and can be shipped immediately 
from Richmond, Virginia. 

Can furnish other Blackboards and will be pleased to furnish information at 
any time. Estimates furnished on request. 





MBC=79°%14' 6 


ta ES= 7435.16 
i eo ‘ 


Q urok on 


whin SI went to 





WE SPECIALIZE IN 
Church Furniture 


Our line is very attractive. We maintain a department for this 
purpose. Sunday School Chairs and Departmental Furniture. 

Any special catalogue and prices furnished you upon request. 

Write us today. 

EVERY ARTICLE for Schools and Colleges and Seating for 
Churches, Theatres, Lodges and other public buildings. 

Just a line from you will bring you our estimate. 


Virginia School Supply Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
POST OFFICE BOX 1177 2000-12 WEST MARSHALL STREET 
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\Riverside Literature Series 


ett t —— 





These classics for high school use will be placed on sale with dealers the same as other 
adopted books in Virginia. 
This makes it possible for dealers and schools to have these books promptly as needed. 
The following numbers, and many others, all COLLEGE ENTRANCE REOUIRE- 
MENTS, are issued in two forms: (1) bristol board binding at a list price of 28 cents 
each; (2) cloth binding at a list price of 44 cents each, both subject to the usual school 
discount : 
Shukespeare The Merchant of Venice Browning Pied Piper and Other Poems 

\s you Like It IH ashington larewell Address 

Henry \ Palgrave: Golden Treasury, First Series 

Hamlet ‘is pe Rape of the Lock 

Julius Caesar Ruskin: Essays 

King Lear Vacaulay: Essay on Milton 

Macbeth Burk Speech on Conciliation with — the 

\ Midsummer Night's Dream Colonies 

Romeo and Juliet Sheridan: The Rivals 

The Tempest Tennyson our Idylls 

Twelth Night Addison-Steel Sir Koger ce Coverley Papers 
Ci Essay on Burns Wilton Minor Poems 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








IMMEDIATE 








Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 
of 
Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE 


We Specialize in 
School Desks 


and 






Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building + Richmond, Ve. 
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ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 


For Supplementary and Optional Use 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


HIS Course has several distinctive features which entitle it to its estab- 

lished leadership among the many systems of school music. Some of these 

are: (1) The expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; (2) the 
exceptionally careful grading of all the material ; (3) the provision for individual 
recitation ; (4) teaching the pupil to read music silently before singing it; (5) the 
close agreement between the words of the verses and the accents of the music. 


STORY HOUR READERS AND STORY HOUR READINGS 


N THE books for the first three years (STORY HOUR READERS) the 
content method is employed in an exceedingly effective manner. The pupil’s 
eager interest in learning to read is fostered by the dramatizing of the 

stories, and by the charming illustrations; it is directed and applied by means 
of the simple, logical and efficient phonetic work. His progress is therefore 
amazingiy rapid and satisfactory. 

In the books for the last five years (STORY HOUR READINGS) the 
delightful selections represent the best of both classic and modern writers. They 
provide the kind of reading material especially needed by schools today because 
it is strong in its training of character and in its ideals of citizenship. Much of 
the material in these readers is especially suitable for drill in silent reading. 


CARPENTER’S AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN 


N INTRODUCTION to the study of geography for the third and fourth 
A year. In this book Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil on make-believe jour- 

neys to the children of five countries. I*rom the first page to the last there 
is the real interest of a well-told story. The numerous pictures—many of them 
snapshots taken by the author—add much to the charm of this book. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS—REVISED 


North America South America Europe Asia Africa 


HIS unrivalled series has been entirely rewritten, reset, and illustrated with 
i new pictures. The author re-visited each of the five continents in order to 
get fresh material for these books, explored new places and gathered fresh 

and interesting information. 
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